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Look! Here is the globe spread out flat be- 
fore your eyes. See those stars? Every 
star shows where a U. S. Navy ship was on 
September 2nd; 1919, The Navy travels 
the Seven Seas, 


Dont you want to see the World 7 


IMANCE is calling to you! the red-blooded, hard-working, 
Strange and smiling foreign hard-playing men of the U. S 
lands are beckoning to you. Shove Navy. 
off and see the world! 
Pay begins the day you join. 
Learn to “parley-voo” in gay On board ship a man is always 
Paree. See the bull-fights in learning. Trade schools develop 
Panama. See surf-riding on the skill, industry and business ability. 
beach of Waikiki. Thirty days care-free holiday each 
year with full pay. The food is 
Learn the lure that comes with good. First uniform outfit is fur- 
the swish and swirl of the good salt nished free. Promotion is un- 
sea. Eat well—free; dress well— limited for men of brains. You 
free; sleep clean—free; and look ’em can enlist for two years and come 
all straight in the eye—British, out broader, stronger and abler. 
French, Chinese, Japanese, 
Spaniards, Egyptians, Algerians Shove off—Join the U. S. Navy. 
and all manner of people. If you’re between 17 and 35 go to 
the nearest recruiting station for 
Come! ‘ Be a real man of the all the details. If you don’t know 
world. See the world. See it with where it is ask your postmaster. 


Shove off !-Join the U.8.Navy 
PETE 2 EC 
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ALLEN A. TUKEY, Omaha, Nebr., 


LemvuEL L. BoLtes, Washington, National Adjutant. 

First Vice-Commander. 
Joyce L. Lewis, Long Prairie, Minn., Second Vice-Commander. 
JAMES O'BRIEN, San Diego, Cal., Third Vice-Commander. 


National Headquarters of The American Legion at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Editorial Department of The American Legion Weekly at 1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





mander. 


— 
AMERICAN LEGION DIRECTORY 
National and Local Representatives of the Legion 
NATIONAL OFFICERS 
FRANKLIN D’Otrkr, Philadelphia, Pa., National Commander. ALDAN R. CHAMBERS, Winthrop, Mass., Fourth Vice-Com- 


Wm. B. Fotvett, Eugene, Oregon, Fifth Vice-Commander. 
Rev. Francis A. Ketty, Albany, N. Y., National Chaplain. 





American Legion. 


your State War Risk 


Get in touch with your local post. 


You helped give the Hun all that was coming to him. 
Have you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy Allotment, 
Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 

The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 
cer of The American Legion. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


Have you got everything that is comin 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. Join The 


to you? 


Write or tell your troubles to 


Write in care of your State Secretary. 





ALABAMA—Chairman, Matt W. Murphy, Ist 
Nat. Bank we, Birmingham; Secre- 
tary, Herman Thompson, care of Ad- 
jutant-General, a 


ArizonA—Chairman, Andrew P. Martin, 
Tucson; Secretary, Dudley W. Windes, 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—Chairman, d. Harrison, 207 
W. 3rd St., Little Rock; Secretary, Gran- 


ville Burrow, Little Rock. 


CatirorNia—President, David P. Barrows, 
926 Flood Bidg., Francisco; Secretary, 
Fred 


F. Bebergall, 926 Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
Cotorapo—Chairman, H. A. Saidy, Colo- 
rado Springs; Secretary, Morton M. David, 


401 Empire Bidg., Denver. 


Sypecnave—<oaen, P. C. Calhoun, 886 
Main St., port; Secretary, Thomas 
a Bannigan, Hy i Peas | Street, Hartford. 


Cusa—Chairman, Walter Hyams, Hotel Plaza, 
Havana; Secretary, Morris Heller, Hotel Plaza, 
Havana. 


DELAWARE—Commander, Dr. Meredity I. Samuel 
The Armory, Wilmington; Adjutant, Clarence 
M. Dillon, 1059 Dupont Bidg., Wilmington. 


District oF CoLuMBIA—Chairman, 
ter Jones, 833 Southern Bidg., 
ington; Segestory. Howard Fisk, 833 South- 
ern Bldg., Washington. 


Froripa—Chairman, A. H. Blanding, Bar- 
tow; Secretary, S. L. Lowry, Jr., Citizens’ 
Bank ‘ampa. 

Grorcia—Chairman, Basil Stockbridge, 405 
Postoffice Bidg., Atlanta; Secretary, Kirk 
Smith, 1206 ird National Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta. 


Hawau—Commander, Leonard Withington, 
care of Advertiser Publishi Co., ono- 
lulu; Adjutant, Henry P. O'Sullivan, Pub- 

lic Utilities se Honolulu. 


IpanO—Chairman, C. Boom, Moscow; 
Secretary, Laverne a Pocatello. 

ILunois—Chairma e Seaman, 
Taylorville; I arl Searcy, 


B. 
205-206 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
InpiANA—Chairman, Raymond S. Springer, 
Connersville; Secretary, L. Russell New- 
gent, 518 ‘Hume Mansur Bidg., Indian- 


lowa—Chairman, Matthew A. Tinley, Council 
Bluffs. 


meee Cheknen, De. w. f= Phases, 1800 
Bitting * ichita; ecrelary, rank 
E. Samuel, 135 N. Market St., Wichita. 
Kerrucy—Cheirman, ogy ! De Haven 
oorman, insburg! ecretary, le > 
Sachs, 534 West Jefferson St., Louisville. 
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STATE OFFICERS 


Louisiana—Chairman, T. Semmes Walms- 
ley, 721 Hibernia Bank of Louisiana, 
New Orleans; Secretary, Geo. H. H. Pratt, 
804 Gravier St., New Orleans. 


Matne—Chairman, Albert Greenlaw, Public 
Utilities Commission, Augusta; Secretary, 
James L. Boyle, 108 Maine St., Waterville. 


MARYLAND—Commander, Stuart S. Janney, 4 
Hoen Bidg., Baltimore; Secretary, Wm. Wayne, 
4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Commander, Edward L. 
Logan, South Boston, Mass.; Secretary, 
Leo A. Spillane, 84 State St., Boston. 


Micrican—Commander, A. H. Ganser, 110 West 
Fort Street, Detroit; Secretary, Lyle D. Tabor, 
401-5 Equity Bidg., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA—Chairman, Harrison Fuller, 
care of St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul; Secre- 
tary, Horace G. Whitmore, 603 Guardian 
Life Bidg., St. Paul. 

Mississipp1—Chairman, 


Alexander Pitshugh. 


Vicksburg; Secretary, Edward S. utts, 
Vicksburg. 
Missouri—Commander, Sidney Houst 


Kansas City; Adjutant, Edward J. Cahill, 
Public Service Commission, Jefferson City. 


MontTANA—Chairman, Charles E. Pew, care 
of Wight & Pew, Helena; Secretary, Ben 
W. Barnett, 1014 Bedford St., Helena. 


NEBRASKA—President, Earl M. Cline, Ne- 


braska City. 


Nevapa—Chairman, d G. Scrugham, State 
Capitol, Carson ity; Secretary, H. M. 
Payne, Carson City, Nev 

New neneiniaiaeiiniiiiiaia, Orville Cain, 
Keene; Secretary, Frank Abbott, 6 
Pickering Bidg., Manchester. 


New Jersey—Commander, Hobart Brown, 776 
Broad Street, Newark; Secreary, Thomas 
Goldingay; 776 Broad St., Newark. 


New Mexico—Chairman, Charles M. De 
Bremon, Roswell; Secretary, Harry How- 
ard Dorman, Santa Fe. 


New Yorx—Chairman, Russell E. Sard, 140 
Nassau St., New York City; Secretary, 
we H. Hayes, 140 Nassau St., New 
or! 


Nortu Caro_tina—Chairman, C. K. Burgess, 
607 Commercial Bank 4 Raleigh; Sec- 
retary, C. A. Gosney, Raleigh. 


Nortx Dakxota—Commander, M. Dawson 
| ang Secretary, Jack Williams, Grand 
or. 


~ — 


Onto—Chairman, F. C. Galbraith, Adj. 
Gen. Office, State House, Columbus; Secre- 
tary, Chalmers R. Wilson, Adj. Gen. 
Office, State House, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA—Commander, H. H. 
Texas Co., Tulsa; Adjutant, 
Adkins, 711 Barnes Bidg., Muskogee. 


OrEGoN—Chairman, Wm. B. Follett, Eugene; 
Secretary, Ed. J. Ejivers, 44444 Larabee 
St., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Chairman, George F. Tyler, 
121 §. Sth St., Philadelphia; Secretary, 
Wm. G. Murdock, 121 S. Sth St., Phila- 
delphia. 


PuHitipPInE IsLANDS—Chairman, 
Landon, Manila; Secretary, 
Haskell, Manila. 


Ruope Istanp—Chairman, 
Johnson, City Hall, Providence; Secre- 
tary, Rush Sturges, ‘Central Fire Station, 
Exchange Place, Providence. 


Hagen, 
Eugene 


Robert R. 
Amos D. 


Alexander H. 


South CaroLtina—Chairman, Julius H. 
Walker, Columbia; Secretary, Irvine F. 
Belser, Columbia. 

South Daxota—Chairman, M. L. Shade, 


Mitchell; Secretary, C. = 
Greeley Bidg., Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE—Chairman, ae Waring, Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. Bidg., Mem- 
phis: Secretary, Wm. J. Bacon, 55 Good- 
ar Bldg., Memphis. 


Harris, 212 Boyce 


Texas—Commander, Henry Hutchings, 111% 
E. 10th Street, Ft. Worth; Secretary, Chas. 


W. Scruggs, 722 Gunter Bidg., San Antonio. 


Utan—Chairman, Wesley E. King, Judge 
Bidg., Salt Lake City; Secretary, Baldwin 
Robertson, 604 Newhouse Bidg., Salt Lake 

ity 


VERMONT—Commander John M. Thomas, Mid- 
dlebury College, Middlebury; Secretary, ‘Joseph 
H. Fountain, 139 Church Street, Burlington. 


Vircinita—Chairman, Wm. A. Stuart, Big 
Stone Gap; Secretary, C. Brocke Pollard, 
1114 Mutual Bidg., Richmond. 


WASHINGTON—Chairman, vacant until state 
convention; Secretary, George R. Drever, 
care of Adj. Gen. Office, Armory, Seattle. 


West Vircinta—Chairman, Jackson Arnold, 
Department of Public S fety, Box 405, 


Charleston; Secretary, Charles McCamic, 
904 National Bank’ of W. Va. Bidg., 
Wheeling. 


Wisconsin—Chairman, John C. Davis, 210 

Plankenton Avenue, ilwaukee; Secretary, 
4 M. Gibson, 8 MacKinnon Block, Grand 
Rapids. 


Wvominc—Chairman, 





Chas. .. . Chey- 


enne; Secretary, Harry Fisher, C. 
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Columbia 
afonola 












The Christmas Present 
that Fills the Year © ,. 


The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 
will put real, heart-filling joy into your Christmas. 

And they will carry the glad Christmas spirit - 
on through all the year. For Columbia music is 
joyous music—new, sparkling dance records, the 
latest song hits, gems of grand opera, popular and 
classic selections played by the world’s greatest 
bands and orchestras. 


Columbia Records mirror magically the voice of 
the singer. The Grafonola makes every record a 
joy, so pure and clear is its tone. 





Standard Models, $25 to$300 ; Period Designs, $300to$2100 Ach your dealer for copy 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, of the Columbia Novelty 
New York Record Booklet, containing 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. the music of many lands. 
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Bolshevism 





How would you 
like to see this in 
your Uncle Sam’s 
clothes? 


Enemy of Americanism 


Democracy Can’t Live Where Minority Rules by Force 


TANDING on the battlefield beyond 
Q castes Thierry just after the mem- 

orable victory, while the dead lay un- 
buried and the long, winding procession of 
ambulances laden with wounded men 
made its tortuous way to Neuilly, a 
friendly soldier, a gaunt New Englander, 
said to me, ‘“‘I guess democracy is going to 
be safe now, mister.” A day or two later 
I related the incident to one of the fore- 
most statesmen of the French Republic 
and he replied: 

“My friend, the end of this war will 
not bring peace, but a new and more seri- 
ous war. The Germans are beaten now, 
and democracy is safe from the autoc- 
racy of the old type. So much we have 
gained. Now there is a new peril creep- 
ing westward, a new form of despotism as 
subversive of democracy as Prussianism. 
I mean Bolshevism. Do you think your 
soldiers will understand this peril? Will 
they learn how to fight against it with the 
weapons of organized intelligence?” 

At the very outset of the fight in which 
I would enlist every man in the American 
Legion it is necessary to understand what 
we are fighting and why we are fighting it. 
To that end a few elementary definitions 
and explanations are necessary. The 
word Bolshevism is from the Russian 
and may be translated by the word “ma- 
jority.” In the literal sense, therefore, a 

evist is simply one belonging to, or 
advocating the claims of, the majority. 
From this it would appear that Bol- 


By JOHN SPARGO 


shevism means simply majority rule, 
which is a well-established American 
principle. As a matter of fact, a fact the 
Bolshevist leaders freely admit, it means 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it 
is the essence of Bolshevism that major- 
ity rule must be overthrown. 

This contradiction between the name of 
Bolshevism and its aim and essential 
meaning puzzles a good many minds. It 
can be explained easily, however. In 
1903 there was a Congress, or convention 
as we should say, of one of the Russian 
Socialist parties—the Social Democratic 
Party, which was the smaller of the two 
Socialist parties of Russia. Because of 
the tyrannical conditions existing under 
the Czar, it was impossible for this gath- 
ering to be held in Russia, so it was held 
in England, ina London church. At this 
convention there were two factions, each 
led by strong and brilliant men. 

One faction, led by Plechanov, the 
great Russian expositor of Marxian 
Socialism, held that nothing could be 
accomplished in the way of extensive 
social change until the assent of the 
majority was obtained. The other fac- 
tion, led by the man whom the world 
knows as Nikolai Lenine, the Premier of 
Russia today—whose real name is Vlad- 
imir Ulianov—held that it was hopeless 
to expect to get the assent of the majority; 
that a few strong and daring men must 
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be relied upon to seize power. ‘‘Prog- 
ress comes through daring minorities,” 
they said. 


IX the struggle between these two fac- 
tions, which dominated the conven- 
tion, the Lenine faction won. That is, the 
majority of the convention supported the 
view that minority action and rule, and 
not majority action and rule, must be 
relied upon. Believers in the majority 
principle were in the minority. Partly 
because there was something ironically 
amusing in constantly calling the bitter 
opponents of majority rule “the Major- 
ity,”” Bolshevik and Bolshevism came 
into general use as “tags.” 

Plechanov and his followers were 
called Mensheviki, from the word Men- 
shevism, meaning minority. Later on, 
when conditions changed and Lenine and 
his followers were outnumbered and 
outvoted, the old “tags” or nicknames 
clung to them. They were still called 
Bolsheviki, meaning majority, when they 
were really Mensheviki, that is, the 
minority. And the latter term con- 
tinued to be applied to the advocates of 
majority rule, who were now actually the 
majority. 

I trust that this explanation will make 
quite clear to the reader that the word 
Bolshevism as applied to the Lenine- 
Trotzky doctrine does not signify govern- 
ment by the majority, as the etymology of 
the word implies, but the very opposite. 

7 








There is another Russian word which 
has been introduced into our contempo- 
rary language as a result of the revolu- 
tionary developments in Russia, the 
word Soviet. The average “man in the 
street,” the ‘“‘curbstone philosophers’’ 
and many of the soap-box propagandists 
seem to think this word is the name of 
some magical device for solving all the 
problems of poor perplexed humanity. 
Actually it means neither more nor less 
than our word “council.” The word 
was in use long before the Russian revol- 
ution took place. Just as we have coun 
cils of trades unions, of doctors, of jour- 
nalists, of social reformers, ministers, 
churches, and so forth, so had the Rus- 
sians their soviets of every description. 
Even the Czar’s government was officially 
called an Imperial Soviet. 

When we read in the newspapers that 
the Soviet of Moscow has assembled 
and passed a certain resolution, we must 
understand that a body very much like 
the New York Board of Aldermen has 
held its meeting. The average Russian 
would not know what sort of a body the 
New York Board of Aldermen was if he 
read an account of its doings in a Russian 
paper, unless it were described for him by 
the Russian word soviet. The City 
Council of Cleveland, let us say, would 
be described as the Soviet of Cleveland. 
A little calm, common-sense greatly clar- 
ifies this much befogged and befuddled 
subject. 

Now if soviet means only council, why, 
then, should we oppose the Bolshevist 
agitation? 


HE answer is: Our opposition is not to 

councils as instruments and agencies 
of government, but to the Bolshevist idea 
and program of making these the agencies 
for imposing by force the will of the 
minority upon the majority. 

If this description of the idea and 
program of Bolshevism is true and just, 
its antagonism to the fundamental and 
cherished principles of American de- 
mocracy becomes self-evident. Any at- 
tempt to forcibly subject the majority 
to the will of any minority is an attack 
upon the whole structure of democracy. 
No amount of rhetorical camouflage can 
disguise this fact. Czarism and Kaiser- 
ism were wrong and had to be overthrown, 
not simply because Nicholas II and Wil- 
helm II were unacceptable as individuals, 
but because the principle underlying 
their rule was bad and intolerable. When 
the same principle of a minority ruling 
the majority by force is resorted to by a 
Lenine or a Bela Kun, the principle 
remains equally as objectionable and 
intolerable. The only question remain- 
ing for us, therefore, is whether the 
description we have given of the Bol- 
shevist idea and program is accurate 
and just. 

Let us examine this question candidly 
and without passion: Under Czarism a 
great nation of 180 millions of people, 
occupying about one-sixth of all the land 
of the globe, was subject to the despotic 
rule of a little group of bureaucrats. : 
Contrary to the general idea, the govern- tyrannical, brutal and shamefully cor- 
ment of Russia was not a personal absolu- rupt. Ever since 1825 there had been 
tism. The Czar was only the center of a developing among the thoughtful ele- 
ring of bureaucrats whose rule was ments of the Russian population a great 
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struggle against despotism and toward 
a democratic form of government. For 
most of those who were engaged in this 
struggle, the American Republic repre. 
sented an ideal, to attain which they were 
ready to make any sacrifice. The great 
mass of the people were wholly without 
political rights, and parliamentary gov- 
ernment, as we know it, did not exist. 
At various times there were desperate 
mass uprisings against the system; 
at other times desperate acts of terrorism, 
such as assassinations by shooting and 
bomb-throwing, were resorted to in the 
hope of frightening the bureaucracy 
into granting political reforms. After 
the disastrous Russo-Japanese War, in 
1905, there was a tremendous revolution- 
ary uprising which for a time seemed 
likely to succeed, but it was suppressed 
and drowned in blood. The corruption 
and weakness revealed by the great war, 
the open treachery of a large part of 
the military command, the suffering and 
privation of the soldiers and the civilian 
population combined to bring about the 
revolution in March, 1917, which over- 
threw Czarism and brought about the 
destruction of the monarchy. 


\ HEN that great event occurred, men 

and women of all parties, belonging 
to practically every section of the pop- 
ulation except the old bureaucratic ele- 
ments, joined together in creating a 
Provisional Government. There were 
in that government the representatives of 
the Moderate Democratic parties and 
of the great Socialist parties. This Pro- 
visional Government made an _ honest 
attempt to carry on the war. In this it 
failed, for reasons into which it is 
impossible to enter in detail here. Suffice 
it to say that their failure was due 
partly to the exhaustion and disgust of 
the soldiers, and partly to the stupid and 
shortsighted policy pursued by the 
governments of the nations allied with 
Russia in the war. The Bolsheviki took 
advantage of these conditions and carried 
on a propaganda among the soldiers 
which resulted in the collapse of the Rus- 
sian offensive. 

During this time the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was busy making the necessary 
arrangements for the creation of a 
thoroughly democratic republic form of 
government in Russia. Hcw immense 
that task was can hardly be understood 
by the average American. It is neces- 
sary to visualize the problem: A country 
almost three times as large as the United 
States, with nearly 180 millions of people, 
with very scanty railroad facilities, the 
total railway mileage being only about 
that which Canada has to serve eight 
millions of people, had for the first time 
to hold general elections for the entire 
country. The basis of the elections was 
to be universal, equal, secret suffrage. 
That is to say, every man and woman in 
Russia had a right to vote by secret bal- 
lot, and every political party had a right 
to nominate its candidates and make its 
campaign. Of course the difficulties 
were greatly increased by the fact that a 
very large percentage of the people, 
particularly those over thirty years of 
age, was illiterate. Nevertheless, the 
elections were held and thirty-six milion 
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Je cast their votes for the election of 

4 Constituent Assembly, or C onstitutional 
Convention, as we should describe it. 

This Constituent Assembly was, there- 

fore, the result of the most democratic 

dection ever known in any country. It 

resented the largest popular electorate 





“f~ the word “proletariat.” In ancient Rome 


in the history of the world. When the 
seturns were in, it was found that a major- 
"ity of those elected were Socialists, repre- 
senting the great peasant or farmers’ or- 
izations. There were no fetters upon 
this body; it could adopt any kind of 
vernment the Russian people wanted. 
If they wanted soviet government, they 
could have it; if they wanted a demo- 
cracy, they could have it; and whatever 
system of land ownership they desired, 
they were at liberty to write into the 
constitution. The time had at last are 
rived when democracy in Russia had a 


chance. 

Before the Constituent Assembly was 
elected, while the elections were going 
on, the Bolsheviki, under the leadership of 
Lenine and Trotzky, backed by a regi- 
ment or two of disgruntled soldiers, for- 
cibly seized the reins of government, and 
Kerensky was overthrown and obliged 
to flee. The Bolsheviki had been loud in 
their professions of faith in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. They had, in fact, been 
its most vociferous advocates. Yet, 
when the Constituent Assembly met, the 
Bolsheviki dispersed it at the point of the 
bayonet, proclaiming with brutal candor 
that they were not going to acknowledge 
the right of the majority, but would set 
up instead what they called a “ Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat.” In order to 
understand the situation, it must be 
borne in mind that never for a single 
moment has any Bolshevist even made 
the suggestion that the Constituent As- 
sembly did not represent the honest, free 
and sincere vote of the Russian people. 
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S$ an American citizen, and a believer 
in democracy, I am ready to rest my 
case at this point and to stand upon the 
single proposition that a government 
which at the bayonet-point disperses the 
constitutional convention duly elected 
upon the basis of universal, equal and 
secret suffrage, and maintains itself in 
power by brute force, has no moral justi- 
fication, and that any attempt to justify it 
involves treason to American ideals. 
_ Let us, however, consider the matter a 
little further. What is meant by the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” about 
«Which we hear so much? Before we can 
answer that question we must first of all 
decide what meaning shall be given to 


this term was applied to a large class of 
people, including peasants, wage artisans, 
and all others who possessed neither capi- 
tal, property, nor assured means of sup- 
port. They were regarded as being unfit 
to enjoy political rights, because the only 
contnbution they made to the wealth of 
the state was in the form of proles, that is, 
offspring. The word is generally used in 
the popular Socialist propaganda of the 
day to apply to industrial workers, wage- 
tamers. It does not, in the common us- 
age of the day, draw the old distinction 
concerning political rights. On the other 

» the mere absence of pronerty does 
not constitute a proletarian in tuissnodern 


sense. As used then, the term “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’? means, and can 
only mean, that government is to be the 
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exclusive function of the industrial wage- 
earners. 


Now, even in a highly industrial coun- 


try like the United States, this class does 
not constitute anything like a majority 
of the population, 
ascertain for himself by consulting the 
Statistics of occupation. 
proletariat is really only a very small part 
of the population. 
of the population of the former Russian 
Empire consists of peasants. 
classes combined, including the aristoc- 
racy, the bureaucracy, capitalists,the pro- 
fessional classes, and the wage-earners, 
amounted to less than twenty per cent. 
Dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia 
means, therefore, that political power is 
to be exercised only by a very small 
minority of people. 
peasants in Russia, it is necessary to 
guard against a very common misunder- 
standing of the word. 
used exactly as we use the word “farmer” 
in this country. 


as anybody can 
In Russia the 
Fully eighty per cent 
All other 


When we speak of 
The term is 


A peasant may be a very rich and pros- 


perous farmer; he may be a man who, 


with very little help, just manages to 
make a decent living for his family; or 
he may be a poor wretch living from hand 
to mouth in a condition analogous to our 
poor white “crackers” in some of the 
southern states. This latter class of 
peasants, and it only, the Bolsheviki ad- 
mit to the right of franchise, on the ground 
that their miserable poverty entitles such 
peasants to be counted with, and as part 
of, the proletariat. All other peasants are 
simply disfranchised. What this would 
mean in this country is quite obvious. It 
would disfranchise every farmer who 
employed a single hired man. It would 
take the vote away from every progres- 
sive and successful farmer in the land 
and give the vote only to the poor, illiter- 
ate, and, all too often, degenerate 
“crackers.” 


NDER the present constitution of 

soviet Russia, every merchant, from 
the keeper of alittlecorner grocery tothe 
owner of a great department store, is 
debarred from the right to vote or be 
voted for. Every insurance agent, real 
estate dealer, commission agent and 
broker is subject to similar disqualifica- 
tion. Every farmer who hires help of any 
kind, even a single “hand,” every petty 
contractor, every person employing any 
hired help whatever, even a stenographer, 
is disfranchised. Every minister of the 
Gospel, every lawyer except those in the 
public service, and all persons living 
wholly or in part upon incomes derived 
from inheritance or investment are like- 
wise excluded from the prerogatives of 
citizenship. It does not require very 
much of an imagination to see what this 
would mean in the United States. Of 
course there is a theory back of this 
peculiar arrangement. It may be summed 
up in a paraphrase of St. Paul’s dictum as 
follows: “If any man will not become a 
proletarian, neither shall he vote.” 

The Bolshevist contention is that the 
dictatorship by the proletarian minority 
is a temporary arrangement; that when 
the system has become well established, 
and a great many of those who are now 
excluded from the franchise because their 

(Continued on page 31) 











E- SHIPPED when wooden ships 

and iron men comprised the United 

tates Navy. He is one of a rare 
species still found occasionally aboard 
Uncle Sam’s warships, voicing their dis- 
gust with the fates which conspired to 
transform the navy of the good old days 


into a navy of iron ships and wooden men. ‘+ 


I met him in a Naval Y. M. C. A., not 
far from a navy yard, where I had gone 
one idle afternoon in the hope of encoun- 
tering some former shipmates. He was 
seated in an armchair in the 
lobby, gazing disgustedly at a 
group of the new generation of 
man-o’-war’s men, who were ‘ 
regaling themselves with sun- £% 
daes and sodas at the Y soda , 
fountain. He 
puffed strenu- 
ously on a black- 
ened clay pipe, 
emitting a cloud 
of noxious 
smoke, reminiscent, to the initi- 
ated nostril, of the strong, dry plug 
which still was issued by navy 
paymasters as late as 1911. The 
winds of the seven seas and a few oceans 
had contributed to the tanned ruddiness 
of his face, neck and that part of his 
chest bared by the décolléte of his V-cut 
blouse, and fantastic intoxicants of many 
climes had added a touch of color. 

I was counting the high column of 
red “hash marks” on his sleeve to deter- 
mine whether or not he had added the 
additional two to which he had become 
entitled since I served with him on the 
West Coast, when he looked up, and our 
eyes met. 

“Hello, Sails,” I greeted him. “What 
ship?” 

He received my overture indifferently, 
not deigning to reply. 

_ “Don’t remember me, do you?” I per- 
sisted. “We served together on the 
Pennsylvania—the Pittsburg, now.” 

He favored me with a second glance, 
and an expression of recognition dawned. 

“You look familiar—oh, yes, you was a 
ag age on the Pennsy, wasn’t you? 

n the torpedo room.” 

Complete recognition was effected, and 
perhaps the memory of torpedo alcohol 
supplied him on divers occasions by the 
gunner’s mates of the Pennsylvania’s 
torpedo-room crew awakened in him a 
spark of amity. When we were ship- 
mates, in 1910, the old sailmaker’s mate 
had expressed little love for the navy of 
that day, but man-o’-war’s men of his 
type and propensities then were suffi- 
ciently numerous to preclude his classifi- 
cation as an anachronism. 

“What ship now, Sails?” I inquired a 
oe time. “I see you'haven’t retired 
yet. 

“No, I haven’t retired yet, but I’m 
going to, pretty soon. Thirty-two years 
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By WENDELL W. HANMER 
in, now. What ship? Hardship. Dam- 


hardship!” And singing his oft-repeated 
refrain of 1910, “‘This is getting to be a 
helluva navy. Look at that!” He drew 
attention to the group of bluejackets 
about the soda fountain; his voice and 
gesture were eloquent of disgust. He 
mused in silence a moment, then de- 
manded, “Out of the navy, or just 
sportin’ around in civies?” 

“I’m out, Sails. I stayed out. 
citizenship for me these days.” 

“Didn’t you go back for the war?” 

“No, I didn’t. When I left I said, 
never again.” 

He uncoiled his knees and took the pipe 
from’ between his teeth the better to 
launch the next interrogation. Turning 
in his chair the more directly to face me, 
he demanded: 

“Married?” 

“Nope, still happy,’ I replied, attempt- 
ing facetiousness. 

“Not married, and didn’t go back in 
the navy for the war?” He regarded mea 
moment in silence. I wondered what 
was coming next. I started to reply, but 
was interrupted. 

‘‘Huh!” hesnorted. “No wonder we’ve 
got such a helluva navy nowadays, 
with the kind of yellow swabs they’re 
shipping. Haven’t even got spunk enough 
to fight for their country!” He rose 
abruptly and walked away. I was given 
the cold cut, absolute and direct. The 
United States, or rather the Navy, which 
to him is the United States, is fast ap- 
ogo dissolution and disintegration, 
e was convinced. He gave me no 
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The Old Salt Changes Savour 


Yesterday’s Sailor Passes with 


The Days That Moulded Him 


aS. 


> _ 


opportunity to explain that I had beg 
in the Army during the war. He left th. 
building. 


AILS had hardly disappeared beyong 
the door when I encountered Torrey, 
chief gunner’s mate of some twely, 
. years naval service. Torrey anj 
sa I had been exceedingly goo 
i friends, having served aboani 
three different ships together, 
rowing in the raceboat’s crey 
and playing on the football 
team of each. When I had 
», seen him last, some six years 
1, before, he had held a cox. 
A swain’s rating, but later 
|. he had gone into the 
./ gunner’s gang and in due 
: time had been promot. 
6 ed to chief gunner’s 
mate. 

Torrey is a handsome, 
strapping chap of about 
thirty-three years, rad- 
iating the virility of an 
outdoor, athletic exist- 
ence. As “Mickey” he 
is known to his shi 
mates, and as “ Mickey” 
I greeted him. We spent 
the afternoon and evening together, then 
he returned to his ship, a destroyer under- 
going repairs in the navy yard. I went 
home and to bed to lie awake thinking of 
past navy days for some time before I 
fell asleep. 

“What became of Shorty McKibbon?” 
I had asked Mickey over our coffee and 
cigarettes, at dinner. 

“Died about two years ago,” Micky 
had replied. ‘Died in bed while ashore 
on liberty. Don’t know what killed 
him, but suppose it was heart failure, 
brought about by too much bum booze. 
Some raceboat man, Shorty was, and some 

an.’’ 

Poor old Shorty. We discussed him for 
half an hour. ‘Some raceboat man and 
some seaman” is a fitting epitaph. Some 
five feet four inches tall, of about one 
hundred and ten pounds weight, weather- 
beaten and blasphemous, I see him again 


in my mind’s eye exhorting an exhausted~ 


raceboat’s crew into the final superhuman 
effort which so often resulted in victory. 
“Stroke! Stroke! Stroke!” Tersely he 
would give his weary crew the count, his 
body swaying with his words. “Pick 
up the stroke there, Number 4,” suddenly 
he would command. “Pick up the stroke, 
you Blankety-blank-blank! Put some 
beef on it, you cross-eyed son of a sea 
pig!” Then more softly as Number 4, 
who, perhaps glassy-eyed and light- 
headed from exertion toward the nearing 
end of the long grind, would rall 
renewed vigor, “Ah, that-a-boy; I knew 
you had it in you.” Then, to the crew 
as a whole: “Bend your backs! Show 
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‘em where we live, men! We've got it all 
over the farmers. Stroke! Stroke! Snap 
jntoit,me bullies . . .” 

Perhaps it was a Battenburg Cup race 
held in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, over a 
three-mile course between two long lines of 
anchored warships. With the firing of 
the one-pound cannon on the starter’s 
faunch the race would begin with a spurt 
for position. Ship’s sirens, whistles, 
bands and their shouting crews would 
“create a pandemonium of din such as no 
carnival gathering ever approximated 
and with which only a barrage on the 
western front may be compared. Long 
before the first mile mark was reached 
Shorty’s crew would be unaware of their 
surroundings. Their powers of obser- 
yation would be forgotten as a result of 
his persistent appeals, their eyes fixed 
upon the blade of the oar ahead and 
ears strained for his next command. By 
the time three-fourths of the course had 
been covered most of the entrants in the 
race would be strewn out in a long, irregu- 
lar line to the rear. Shorty, as usual, 
would be well to the fore. 

Shorty never set the pace, except from 
an ulterior motive, such as wearing out 
his own crew that another might win. 
When this occurred he immediately chal- 

the winner to a purse race and 
relieved the trophy-winning boat’s crew 
and their ship’s company of all visible 
loose cash. Boat racing, prior to the war, 
was the major sport of the navy. Con- 
testing crews have rowed for pooled 
purses of $10,000 and more. 

When coxswain of a certain raceboat in 
a Battenburg Cup race a few years ago, 
Shorty inserted in the drain hole of his 
boat a grooved piug which extended below 
the boat’s bottom two feet into the water. 
The drag of this plug was almost.asgreat 
as that of a towed bucket. Shorty’s boat 
finished second, with a crew that was 
still strong. Four members of the win- 
ning crew collapsed the instant their boat 
had crossed the finishing line. The cup 
winners accepted Shorty’s challenge for 
a purse race, but the race was never 
rowed. In some manner the trick of the 
extended boat plug leaked out. Shorty’s 
code of raceboat ethics was: All is fair 
in love and war; and boat racing was the 
only love of his comprehension. 


ABOARD ship he was always happy- 
“4 go-lucky and ready to extend ahelp- 
ing hand to the recruit. Though nearly 
_fifty years of age, he was as quick as 
4 wildcat and was ever happy to put on 
the gloves with anyone desiring a bit, of 
strenuous boxing. In his youth 
he had, through successive en- 
listments—the gobs 


say cruises—been 


featherweight and lightweight champion 
of the Atlantic, Asiatic and Pacific fleets. A 
lark of any description appealed to hissense 
of humor. He was fond of tying elaborate 
monkey-fist knots in sleeping sailors’ 
hammock lashings and putting the 
knots into buckets of water to soak over- 
night. By morning a knot would be so 
swollen that it was impossible to untie it, 
and the sailor needs must seek a new 
lashing. Shorty particularly enjoyed 
sending the recruit on his first voyage to 
the sailmaker for a key to the keelson and 
for swab combs and gripes for spitkids. 
For the benefit of the landsman reader, 
gripes are the gilligens with which 
gadgets are secured for sea. That’s 
clear enough, isn’t it? There was no 
trick of seamanship of which Shorty was 
not master and which he was not ever 
willing to impart to the seeker after 
knowledge. His one great failing was an 
over-fondness for liquor, which failing was 
common to many of the sailormen of his 
day. 

The expedients to which some of those 
old salts would resort when in the throes 
of a “hang over” aboard ship were 
numerous and novel and, occasionally, 
fatal. A certain chief boatswain’s mate 
aboard the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, in 1910, 
tried a bottle of black ink for a bracer 
the morning after a particularly strenuous 
evening ashore. The black ink failing 
to produce the desired effect, he drank a 
bottle of red ink. The red ink also being 
deficient in exhilarating properties he dis- 
posed of a pint of tomato catsup. He 
was then taken to the sick bay, where, 
after the relieving application of a 
stomach pump, he rested the remainder of 
the day. By evening the last effects of 
the colorful potions had worn off, and he 
returned ashore for a farewell joust with 
the demon rum. He reported aboard an 
hour before the ship sailed the following 
forenoon, apparently none the worse for 
his experiences. 
~The enclosed decks of warships are cov- 
ered with linoleum, which periodically is 
shellacked. The shellac is mixed with 
grain alcohol, which can be extracted by 
straining and other ingenious methods. 
Shellac parties were among the favorite 
social functions of the old school man-o’- 
war’s men. 

Alcohol in any form had to be kept well 
secured. Shellac lockers were bolted 
and barred, and alcohol stores, when not 
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under lock, were guarded by sentries. But 
Yankee ingenuity surmounts all obstacles. 
Aboard the South Dakota, several years 
ago, two barrels of alcohol were placed on 
the superstructure deck, just aft of the 
port engine-room hatch. A marine sen- 
try guarded it at all times. One morning 
it was discovered that a hole had been 
bored into one of the barrels and the 
contents extracted. It was later learned 
that the worker had lain on the hatch 
grating under cover of darkness provided 
by the hatch canopy, had bored the hole 
and had inserted a rubber hose which 
extended to the engine-room below. The 
hose had performed efficient service as a 
syphon. 

Aboard another ship three men died 
and two others narrowly escaped death 
after drinking the alcohol they had ex- 
tracted from a hydraulic jack which navy 
yard workmen had used in some repair 
work. The alcohol was wood alcohol. 
Button polish, carried in the ship’s 
canteen for the benefit of the brass but- 
toned marine guard, also was responsible 
for a few naval casualties. 


[F the old sailor was, in popular par.ance, 
a rumhound, there is something to be 
said in extenuation of his failing. He 
began his career when long weeks were 
spent at sea in strenuous labor, every 
moment of the time governed and directed 
by naval regulations. He worked not 
eight hours a day, to spend the other six- 
teen in the bosom of his family, but four 
hours on and four hours off, through day 
and through night. The only variation 
of this routine existence occurred when 
furious elements deprived him of his 
“‘watch below,” sometimes extending his 
watch on deck through twenty-four 
hours. His life was one of all work and 
no play. Ashore, in port, the restraint of 
weeks was cast aside, but he was an 
alien to the life of the city, ignorant of its 
gentler diversions and unwelcomed to par- 
ticipation therein. Then, too, his was a 
day when seafaring men considered the 
measure of a man the amount of liquor 
he could down before he was downed 
himself. No diversion but debauch wel- 
comed him ashore, so he engaged stren- 
uously and returned to his ship. 

Not all of the old sailors were drinking 
men, however, though unquestionably 
such were in the majority. There were 
teetotallers among them, even as in the 

ranks of all trades and professions 

ashore during the past era when ab- 

stinence was a virtue and not 
compulsory. 

Theold sailor cannot 

be considered asa type, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Action Is Expected 


ONGRESS apparently has elected to cogitate 

upon beneficial soldier legislation until it has 
had a rest. The question of homes, of a bonus, of 
farms, of a military policy conforming to American 
democracy, of expulsion of alien slackers and of 
governmental reforms and adjustments—these 
matters have been before Congress and the country 
long enough to admit of a decision and of definite 
action. The American Legion has a right to expect 
that such action will have the right of way when 
Congress settles down to business again. The 
American Legion will be justified in insisting, so far 
as it is able to insist, that something definite be done. 


Where the Legion Comes In 


N INCIDENT oocurring in a western city of 

holy repute for patriotic activity is noted with 
interest if not with a little pained surprise. The 
mayor called for a mass meeting of leading employers 
to consider the problem of unemployment among 
men lately discharged from the military and naval 
service. Of the many invited some five employers 
responded, which caused the mayor to dismiss the 
gathering with an expression of warranted disgust. 

Now we are all quite familiar with public apathy 
in piping times of peace. Perhaps that is a greater 
degree of apathy on the part of employers than one 
ordinarily would be willing to expect. Certainly it 
does not provide an indictment against employers. 
They may all have been otherwise engaged that 
night or they may not have taken the mayor's 
interest in the matter at par. 

But the incident is one of those that does lead us 
to thank God and the foresight of the service men in 
having formed themselves into an American Legion. 
For in this instance, as in others where outside 
agencies and instrumentalities failed, the Legion 
stepped in and got jobs for the unemployed. Where 
the employers did not rally at the mayor’s call they 
did heed the voice of a numerically powerful local 
post. The incident, while unimportant in itself, 
is one of many that convinces us it is fortunate we 
did not leave the processes of readjustment and the 
operation of justice and equity entirely to mere 
chance. 


A Suggestion 


HE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY has 

made a few suggestions in the past on mutual 
helpfulness. It has urged particularly the coopera- 
tion of Legion members in finding suitable employ- 
ment for those who have not been placed. Does it 
not conform to the true spirit of mutual helpfulness 
that we consider also those professional men and 
tradesmen who lost a year or two years in the service? 
Surely there are no better doctors and dentists and 
lawyers and tradesmen and artisans of every sort 
than those who were in service. Few, if any, of 
them have regained their lost ground in the com- 


munity since returning from long, lean months of - 


service. In many cases their plight has been just 
as serious as those who were unable to find employ- 
ment. These facts should be born in mind and 
utilized as a proper part of that mutual helpfulness 
which prevails in every local post in The American 
Legion. 


Facts Before Acts 


CANNOT resist this word of advice to 

local posts: Pass upon no measure affecting 

your post or your community without the most 

careful consideration. A matter of immediate local 

importance may be presented in such a manner as 

to arouse your immediate sympathy. It may ap- 

pear to be the right and obvious thing to do. But 

if the public interests are involved, every phase of 
every subject should be thoroughly canvassed. 

THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY is much im- 
pressed by the action of one local post in deciding to 
pass vitally upon no important question without 
first letting it repose in committee for two weeks 
under detailed investigation—this except in the case 
of an emergency. 

Such deliberation will prevent an_ ill-advised 
or premature action which might neutralize local 
public sympathy and interest in the post. It is 
the part of wisdom. Nothing will impair the 
higher usefulness of a local post in its community 
more quickly than impulsive resolutions and actions 
taken without a full knowledge of all the facts and 
circumstances involved. 


Enroll a ‘‘Buddy’”’ 


NROLLMENT of the second million members 

is the organization task that is now before The 

American Legion. It is an undertaking which the 

new National Headquarters intends to see completed 
before the next convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 

In view of the amazing accomplishment in organiz- 
ing the first million members in half a year and during 
a period when the Legion was in a somewhat nebulous 
state, there would seem to be nothing impracticable 
in the plan to add a second million to the ranks in 
the ensuing twelve months. And yet it will require 
the active cooperation of the million pioneers. 
National Headquarters can direct the campaign, 
giving helpful suggestions to the state organizations 
and local posts; but the actual results in concrete 
new membership depend upon the individual legion 
worker. If each member would make it a point to 
secure the enrollment of one ‘‘ Buddy,” the problem 
would be solved at once. In fact, that was largely 
the means whereby the first million was . 
And there is no greater service the Legion members 
can perform, not only to his organization but to those 
who have not yet joined, than to tell them the story 
of The American Legion and take them to a local 
post for enrollment. Let's all give the task a lift and 
put over that second million well inside the allotted 
time. 
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Hitherto Unpublished Pictures of the War: Private O’Shaughnessey discovers a pile of Irish artillery. 
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Flying Over the Lines 
of Peace 









Jane Herveux, who is a captain in 
the French Air Service, is in America 
teaching women how to fly. 















Clip the wings of a seaplane, find a 
large body of water and you can enjoy 
“water scooting,” the latest sport. 
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Some day Roland Rohlfs is going 
up in the air so far he can’t get 
back. So far he’s only gone 34,500 
feet, but that’s a world’s altitude re- 
cord. His “‘ship’’ is shown below. 


Sadi Lecointe traveled 180 miles a 
our in the two-seater pictured 
above him and set a new world’s speed 
record. 
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Col. William Barker’s left arm was 
paralyzed in the war, but he made a 
few of them hump in the transconti- 
| nental race, driving with his right. 


Taxi-rates are going up and so are taxis. 
~~ one ready to start, at fifty dollars 
a 
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HE Ivor was a deep-sea tug, four- 
square, sturdy, broad and alto- 
gether effective. 

She had been out on blue water, times 
innumerable. Her rating at Lloyd’s was 
Al. No spar-varnished defaced her 
combined bridge, deck-house and chart- 
room. Her mate and skipper ate with 
the crew. Her first engineer had chased 
steam through leaking pipes from the 
day of two expansions and cross-coupled 

nes. 

e was known over the Seven Seas as 
Mike Monkey. His thrift wasa proverb. 
It was said that he supported’a mother, 
an invalid wife and five children at 
Tyneside. 

The business of wrecking on the 
Atlantic Freeboard had greatly pros- 

. The Ivor lay off Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island, tugging at her rusty 
anchor-chain like a bulldog at a root. 
Instructions were expected from Mc- 
Govern & Sterne, her owners. Micky 
McMasters, the doughty skipper of the 
Ivor was ashore, togged in tailored garb 
and keen as a ferret after a salvage 
contract. 

Mike Monkey stood a lone watch on 
the bridge. The port and starboard 
side-lights were out. The riding light 
showed clear. A mist hid the Narrows 
and the Lower Bay. Voices traveled 
over the water from Tompkinsville. 

It was six bells, from many anchored 
. when Mike Monkey paused in his 

walk upon the bridge and squinted 
beneath the visor of a greasy cap toward 
a disturbance over the stumpy bow of the 
Ivor. The first engineer shifted a chew 
from cheek to cheek. He crept upon a 
flag locker, lifted his eyes above the 
canvas windbreak of the bridge, and 
Squinted for a: second and longer glance. 

There was no doubt at all = a man 
Was swimming to the tug. oreover, 
shouts from shore indicated that the man 
Was a fugitive. 

“I believe it’s th’ skipper,” concluded 
the Scotch-Irish engineer. “Like as not 
he’s savin’ th’ ruinous boat. hire 0’ this 

itous harbor.” , 

lantern moved on the end of a wharf. 


Mike Monkey’s Bread Returns 


By HENRY LEVERAGE 


More shouts floated to the Ivor. The 
gleam of brass buttons showed where the 
bay lapped the shore. A shot was fired. 

“Micky’s daft,” said Mike. “He’s 
murdered somebody.” 

The engineer glided along the bridge 
with a scissored motion to his legs, 
turned, grasped the starboard handrail 
and descended to the deck. He went 
forward, clutched an anchor davit and 
leaned over the Jvor’s bow. He jerked 
his head back. The man who came up 
the anchor-chain, hand over hand from 
the sucking sea, was not the skipper of 
the wrecker Jvor. He wasa total stranger 
to Mike Monkey.“ The engineer thrust 
out an unshaven chin, doubled up a pair 
of grimy fists, and waited until the 
swimmer was upon the deck. 

“Wot brought ye here?” he rasped like 
a file on the edge of a boiler-plate. 

“T escaped,” said the stranger. “This 
wrist happens to have a handcuff on it. 
Rather stupid thing to bring with me.” 


MIKE Monkey gulped his chew whole. 
He pursed his lips, stared at the 
dangling chain and gave a sharp glance 
upward at the dripping fugitive. The 
man was tall, slender and keen-faced. 
Youth twinkled from his eyes. Youth 
was on his smooth cheeks. 

“Wot did ye do?” asked the engineer. 

“Got away! I suppose they’re still 
looking for me. Do you mind if I rest 
here a minute? I want to swim over to 
the Brooklyn side.” 
te “Swim—to—Brooklyn? Why, lad, it 
can’t be done with th’ tide runnin’!” 

“T’ve got to do it, sir. It’s that ora 
ten-year stretch—for me.” 

“T’d better hoist th’ police flag.” 

“Useless. . I’m only resting a minute. - 
It’s hard to swim with this cuff on.” 

“Did ye murder somebody?” 


‘ 


“Hardly—though I. knocked a police- ~ 


manouw.” - ' 

Mike Monkey stared in the direction 
of Brooklyn. The mist hid the water- 
front lights. He turned and eyed the 





“Ye are English?” he asked. 

“A St. Paul pigeon. Cambridge, after- 
ward. An electrician. I guess I'll say 
good-bye. Don’t tell anybody I stopped 
a minute with you.” 

“Where are your people frae?” 

“Tyneside and Edinburgh.” 

“Tyneside?” 

“Ves,” 

“Ye speak nae dia.ect. 

The young man smiled ingemously. 

“Thomas Ray, of Lochenheath, could 
tell you who I am. But it doesn’t 
matter. I must be going.” 

“ec Wait!”’ 

Mike Monkey closed one eye craftily. 
He studied the young man, surveyed the 
bay with a generous expression, and said: 

“Nae lad frae Tyneside or Lochen- 
heath swims to Brooklyn frae this ship. 
I recall a verra sharp file I left on th’ t 
o’ th’ second intermediate, which is 
next th’ low-pressure cylinder, doon 
below. Turn th’ other way when ye 
tak’ th’ ladder. I saw nothin’ o’ ye. 
Drop th’ handeuffs through a hand-hole 
to th’ bilge. They'll n’er be found. 
Pile into a spare bunk, which ye will find 
aft th’ ditty box o’a cabin where I sleep.” 

“The police boat might come out.” 

“T’ll tend to that.” 

“Tt’s damn white of you. I do need 
that file.” 

“Pile in the bunk, lad. Cover up. 
Yon’s th’ skipper comin’ noo. I'll tell 
him when we get out to sea that ye are a 
stoker. That ye cam an’ I signed ye 
on. Yes, ye cam.” 

The young man wound the handcuff 
chain on his left wrist, thrust out his 
right hand, and gripped Mike Monkey’s 
greasy fingers. 

“How far are you going out?”’ he asked. 

“Yon’s th’? skipper. Perhaps to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Perhaps beyond th’ 
Great Banks: Yene’er can tell.” 

“It’s dama-white——” 

Mike Monkey pushed the youth toward 
the engine-room companion. He climbed 
to the bridge, resumed his pacing from 
starboard to port, and pretended to be 
unconcerned. ‘ . 
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DINGY Whitehall boat—a taxi of 
the sea—came gliding up to a 
bos’n’s ladder which dangled from the 
Tvor’s port waist. A grizzled seaman 
jerked in the oars. A figure leaped the 
distance between boat and ladder. 

Micky McMasters spun the boatman 
a dollarand mounted the bridge where 
stood Mike Monkey. 

“Stir your stumps!” ordered the 
Cockney captain of the Ivor. ‘Drop 
below an’ roust hout your stoke’old crew. 
We're leavin’ in ’arf an ’our!” 

Mike Monkey rubbed a lump in his 
scrawny throat. He thought of the 
fugitive who had come aboard. The 
youth had had time to file the handcuff 
off, turn into the bunk, and cover up. 

“Wot happened ashore?” he asked with 
double meaning. 

“What ’appened? Why blime—we 
get th’ salvage contrack! Ten days 
option on th’ wreck of th’ Altic. Old 
McGovern an’ I ’ave been dinin’ in state. 
We met th’ consul at th’ Ritz. "E gave 
hus ten days—from noon to noon—to 
recover th’ platinum.” 

a. a 

“One hun puns o’ it in ’s 
safe. It’s down thirty-five fath 
maybe a little more.’ 

“One hundred punds isn’t much.” 

Micky McMaster bristled aggressivery. 

“Below with you!” he shouted. “Get 
steam on this ‘ocker. You ‘ave some 
now?” 

“T can kick th’ engines 6ver slightly.” 

“Burst your boilers. Build —* — 
Wake hup th’ mate. Edge p 
th’ winch. We'll —t- —* of f th’ bay. 
I ‘ave all th’ necessary 

Pn db sueGhotes Nesters tanped his caek- 





The man who came up the anchor 
chain and over the side was a total 
stranger to Mike Monkey. 


The first engineer left the bridge, 
descended to the deck, passed along the 
well-holystoned planks, and dropped 
through the grating to the plates of the 
engine-room. He galvanized into action. 
The sounds that came up to the Ivor’s 
bridge were satisfying in the extreme. 
Shovels grated. Doors clanged. Steam 
plumed from the pipe aft of the tug’s 
squat funnel. 

Red Lanyard, the mate, emerged from 
the galley followed by a trio of divers. 
The crew swarmed from the focs’1. Rusty 
bites at the anchor chain, a clicking sound 
from a pawl and short-bitten orders 
marked the passing of the Jvor. 

She swung her blunt bow toward the 
Narrows and started clamping down the 
bay. A police boat hailed her from 
Quarantine. Micky, busy with his in- 
structions, did not notice this interrup- 
tion. The mist was thick. He picked 
up his buoys, swung into the channel, and 
suddenly saw the light of Sandy Hook 
winking at him. 

Dawn, ashen-gray and threatening, 
found the Jvor well out from soundings. 
She rocked and pitched in the swell of 
toppling whitecaps. She churned on, 
holding a course for Nantucket. Her 
derrick masts, her sampson-posts, and the 
well-chosen rigging on ier deck spoke 
of efficiency. Her crew—six seamen 
forward, three divers, three pump-hands, 
four stokers, a radio man, a cook and two 
engineers—had gone down to sea with 
Micky McMasters before. The hundred 
pounds of platinum they expected to 


Salvage from the wreck of the Aljic 
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would bring a comfortable bonus to every 
man aboard. Platinum, according to the 
latest quotation, found in a newspaper, 
was worth thirty times more than gold. 


T WAS noon, with a hidden sun, when 

Mike Monkey emerged from the en- 
gine-room companion, squinted at the 
slaty sky, spat the juice from a borrowed 
chew overside, and mounted to the side 
of the Cockney skipper who had remained 
on deck through three watches. 

“How ye headin’, skipper?” he asked. 

“T’ll ead you! Three times I’ve called 
for more steam hon th’ hengines. We’re 
crawlin’ over th’ face o’ th’ waters.” 

Mike Monkey shifted his borrowed 
chew. 

“IT hae nae doot,” he suggested, “ye 
are impatient. Wot wi’ a_ ten-day 
option on th’ platinum, a hungry crew 
an’ boilers wot eat coal, ye’ll hae to 
make guid this time or hide yer face 
frae men.” 

The Cockney skipper leaped from the 
planks of the bridge. He thrust a broken 
fist beneath the first engineer’s chin. 

“Get below!” he roared. “Hit’s th’ 
bloody likes o’ you an’ your ilk that is 
’oldin’ hus back. I expected to anchor 
over th’ wreck o’ th’ Altic by sundown. 
It’ll be two bells before we reach th’ spot.” 

“Tube-sheet an’ tubes are caked with 
scale, skipper. Th’ last slag auld Me- 
Govern sent out came frae th’ scrapin’s 
o’ a Japanese tramp ship. Besides, ye 
were testin’ th’ pumps all th’ mornmm 
watch. That takes steam.” 

“Th’ divers were makin’ ready. You 
hunderstand we ’ave only ten days-—nine 
now—to salvage th’ platinum. 4 

“ Looks like a blow,” said Mike Monkey 
unfeelingly. "You's th’ signs, skipper. 
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Little puffy clouds no larger than your 
hand.” 


Micky sighed. The engineer’s predic- 
tion was likely to be fulfilled. Signs of 
wind showed beneath the gray slate. The 
white caps were higher. The Jvor labored 
inacross current. Her single, slow-speed 
screw lashed the water astern. A lipping 
sea combed over the low starboard rail. 
It hissed along the scuppers. 

“You ’ave bairns in Tyneside,” said 
Micky. I ’ave a missus at Great Grims- 
by. We must pull together on this job. 
I calculate it will take two ’ours for the 
divers to make a descent. McGovern 
told me th’ current an’ depth was a 
frightful proposition.” 

“Thirty-five fathoms?” 

“There or thereabouts. A _five-mile 
current. You recall th’ wreck o’ th’ 
Southern Prince an’ th’ tides what we 
faced between th’ Eddystone an’ th’ 
Lauard? This is th’ same—only more 
90. 

“I got my share—seventeen hundred 
Prince. I put that 
in a hame on th’ Tyne.” 

ine went in th’ pub ‘ouses,” con- 
fessed Micky. “This time I'll send it to 
th’ missus. I’m blime anxious to make 
good—for ’ar sake.” 


engineer fluttered his lashes to- 

ward ‘the engine-room companion. 
He crossed the bridge. He came back 
to the skipper’s side. 

while ye were ashore, dinin’ at th’ 
Ritz in state,” he said, “I signed on 
mother stoker. A likely lad.” 

Ow did ’e came out?’ 


“ 


Mike Monkey hesitated. There was 
little use in lying to Micky. The skipper, 


his crusted exterior, had a 
boiler, 


ase He would have most 


& 
& 


Micky McMasters gave the order to 
belt and bolt and strap Ray into the 
master diver’s suit. 


certainly aided and abetted°an English 
fugitive from justice. The necessity for 
answering the question passed when 
the mate swung up to the bridge and 
drawled: 

“We're heading right into a wind, 
skipper. The glass shows very low. It’s 
been going down for two hours. The 
last ship we passed—a coaster—had a 
storm flag flying. The radio man says 
the air is full of warning messages. 
Better let me stand the watch, and ye 
snatch some sleep. Ye'll be needed, 
‘long about sundown.” 

Micky McMasters rubbed the stubble 
on his chin. He ranged a glance over the 
restlessocean. Hecoveredhismouth with 
his broken fingers and yawned. 

“Call me at eight bells,” he said. 
“Keep th’ course at 83, true. I’m 
turnin’ in against my judgment.” 

From Red Lanyard, the Yankee mate, 
Mike Monkey gleaned a few parcels of 
information concerning the method to be 
pursued in diving for the treasure aboard 
the sunken Aliic. 

“T guess the old man knows his 
business,” drawled the first officer. 
“Like as not he’s told you that the plati- 
num is in a locked strong-box beneath the 
floor of the purser’s cabin. The Altic 
was subbed during the last months of the 
war. She’s been down almost a year. 
Three ing firms have tried to get 
what we're going after.” 

“He told me next to nothin’. He’s a 
cagey skipper. Wot wi’ me a slavin’ in 
a two by four stokehold an’ tryin’ to 
drive quadruple expansion engines wi’ 
cliners an’ slag, I hae my hands full, 





Wot is th’ deeficulty with this wreck? 
Why did th’ others quit?” 


“They haven’t all quit. That’s the 


trouble. Gringham an’ Sons, you 
know——?” 
“T minds them. Mean an’ graspin’.” 


“They have allowed their option to 
lapse. It will be renewed in ten days— 
as soon as old Gringham comes from Eng- 
land. Micky an’ McGovern jumped in, 
put up ten thousand in gold, and obtained 
a ten-day sort of contract. Mi says 
th’ trouble with th’ Altic is shiftin’ sands, 
rotten construction, currents and tides. 
The divers employed by Gringham an’ 
Sons reported they couldn’t blast th’ 
strong-box on account of the general 
weak condition of the hold-beams and 
ribs of the Altic. You see she was an 
old ship.” 

“T saw her once at Stavanger.” 

“She’s from those ports. Mieky says 
he is going to grapple to th’ strong-box, 
blow apart th’ ship, and trust to th’ 
cables an’ chains to hold.” 

“Wot’s th’ matter wi’ openin’ th’ 
box?” 

“The combination’s lost. The depth 
is all of thirty-three fathoms. A diver 
can’t stay down under that pressure more 
than fifteen minutes.” 

“IT compute th’ pressure to be one 
hundred an’ five punds per square inch,” 
Mike said after a hasty calculation. “I 
hae me doots about that platinum.” 


ED LANYARD studied the sea 
ahead of the wallowing Jvor. 
“T don’t seed the money bad 
to go down,” he said. “But Mi 
does. And I take it you do.” 
“T could use it. Wot diver we got 
has been to that fearful pressure?” 
(Continued on poge 22) 
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Doing More Than Duty Put Howard K. Brooks Ahead 


big corporation sounds like an 

impossible transition in this prosaic 
old world where fairy wands no longer 
flourish. But the butcher shop and the 
office with the mahogany furniture and 
imported rugs are actual milestones in 
the business career of Howard K. Brooks, 
vice-president of the American Express 
Company. ee 

That a youth, possessing neither 
money, higher education, nor influence 
of any kind, and backed solely by his 
own pluck, enthusiasm, and resourceful- 
ness, can actually reach the top peaks of 
business success is a fact confirmed by 
Mr. Brooks’ interesting story of his 
own climb up the unwieldy ladder. 
This ‘corporation executive, in 
charge of a world-wide financial 
business, gives names and dates 
and places, so that any doubt- 
ing Thomas, skeptical as to 
whether a man can actually 
accomplish what Mr. 
Brooks did without “pull” 
from any source, may at- 
tempt to check him up in 
his narrative, if he so 
chooses. 

As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Brooks was also a 
newsboy and a “train 
butcher” in his early 
working days. Because 
so many successful busi- 
ness men and financiers like 
to hark back to the days when they were 
just “‘ragged little newsboys,” and be- 
cause so many incredulous ones, hearing 
them make this assertion, shrug their 
shoulders, raise their eyebrows, and 
remark, “That’s what they all say,” we 
kept this fact dark for a paragraph or 
two. We decided to trace the steps in 
Mr. Brooks’ business life in their chrono- 
logical order. 

r. Brooks today is in an elaborate 

suite of offices, the outer office with its 
private secretary, whom you must meet 
and placate before you are admitted to 
the inner sanctum, stenographers, office 
boys and other employes; the inner 
office with its massive furniture, rich 
simplicity of furnishings, insistent buz- 
zers. 
The vice-president himself sits at a 
long directors’ table, directly in front 
of his massive roll-top desk, going over 
a mass of notes and papers and letters 
and telegrams. He is a small man, 
with silver-grey hair, youthful complex- 
ion and a sense of humor. He is plainly 
the type of man who grows old gracefully. 
And he told his story interestingly: 

“At the age of twelve I was obliged 
to assist my parents in the support of a 

family. I obtained a position with 
a‘ butcher, driving a delivery wagon 
after school houfs. Every Saturday I 
had to go to a house and 


| ‘yg killing pigs to directing a 


, 


Oswego 
assist in the killing pigs and sheep. between Norwich, N. Y., and 


By CAROL BIRD 


It was hard enough to do that, but when 
the butcher insisted that I string up the 
sausage casing, I balked and quit. 

“TI began to sell newspapers on the 
streets. At the age of fifteen a boy 
acquaintance of mine asked me to 


temporarily fill his posi- 
tion as newsboy on 
the New York & 



















Howard K. Brooks, vice-president, 
American Express Company. 


“‘Advertise yourself.” 

“Have as your objective 
the position next above your 
own; keep moving upward.” 

“Take the initiative.” 

“Show originality; think up 
ideas which will bring results 
to the concern which employs 
you; and don’t be afraid to 
ask for a raise.” 

“Put pep and enthusiasm 
into every task you handle, 
no matter how trivial it may 
be. Your enthusiasm is bound 
to attract the attention of 
someone in authority. It will 
move you out of the ‘cog’ 
class.” 

Midland Railway, ti 
y opeeting 


** ¢ Malbeo 


N. Y. I worked as a train newsboy for 
several years. 


“T was a homely little boy, with very u 


bright, red hair, and my face was covered 
with freckles. 
being sprinkled with bran. The train. 
men called me “Paddy.” Whenever g 
country lad and his sweetheart came 
aboard, the trainmen would call my 
attention to them. If business was not 
very good, and I needed the money 
badly, I would ask the country girl if 
she would have some peanuts, and, 
pretending I thought she said yes, would 
pour a cupful in her lap. The farmer 
boy would usually prefer to pay for 
them rather than let me scoop them 
up again. 
“This experience in_ selling 
helped me later when I became 
a salesman on the road. It 
gave me confidence in my- 
self and taught me that it 
was only necessary to know 
my business thoroughly to 
meet with success. 


““ A T the age of seventeen, 

4 Aby studying evenings | 
improved my general educa- 
tion and writing, and thus 
qualified for a clerical posi- 
tion. In a year’s time I was 
advanced from office boy to 
agent of the Coal Depart- 
ment of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railway 
at Utica, N. Y. Then I got 
the western fever, and one of 
my schoolboy friends got mea 
position in Milwaukee in the 
local freight depot of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. Within a 
short time, due to hard work and strict 
attention to business, I was advanced 
to the position of assistant cashier. 
Here I ‘stuck,’ as the man next in line 
for promotion seemed to be a fixture. 
So I decided to try some other line of 
work. 

““One Sunday I wrote letters of appli- 
cation for a position to every large con- 
cern in Milwaukee that I could think of, 
among them the American Express 


Company. Next day I was requested. 


to call upon the general agent and was 
employed. My first position was as 
money clerk. g 
“Every time there was a change in 
the office force where the position paid 
more than I was receiving, I applied 
for it, and as a rule succeeded in con- 
vincing my employers I was the best man 
for the position. 
“Right here I want to offer a word of 
advice to young men who are earnestly 
and deservingly striving to better them- 
selves: Do not be afraid to ask for pro- 
motion or increase in salary if you feel 
sure. you are deserving of it. It often 
happens that where there are a 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Civil War. 








Spanish 
Campaign. 


Philippine China Relief 
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The Medals of the U. S. Navy 


[HE Medal of Honor of the 
United States Navy was the 
first decoration created by Con- 
gress for any naval or military 
service and has been the subject 
of more legislation than any other 
naval honor. One 
thousand dollars was 
appropriated by Con- 
gress, December 21, 

— 1861, authorizing the 
* Secretary of the Navy 
to cause two hundred medals of 
honor to be prepared with suitable 
emblematic devices to be bestowed 
upon such petty officers, seamen, 
landsmen and marines as distin- 
guished themselves during the Civil War. 

Other acts of Congress dated July 16, 
1862, and May 17, 1864, provided that 
seamen distinguishing themselves in bat- 
tle or by extraordinary heroism in the 
line of their profession might be pro- 
moted to forward warrant officers or 
acting master’s mates, as best qualified, 
upon recommendation of their com- 
manding officers, approved by their flag 
officer and the Navy Department, and 
upon such promotion receive a gratuity 
of $100 and a medal of honor. 

The ambiguous wording of the various 
acts of Congress concerning this naval 
medal was clarified by a new act, March 
3, 1901, stating distinctly that enlisted 
men of the Navy or Marine Corps all 
were eligible. 

The award of this honor was guarded 
carefully from 1861 to 1915 and made to 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted 
men only, and solely for acts of conspic- 
uous individual bravery. Six hundred 
and thirty-six men were honored during 
the period named. Three hundred and 
sixty-seven were for acts performed during 
the Civil War, 1861-1865, twelve for the 

an disturbance, seventy-two for the 
Spanish War, four during service in 
Samoa in 1899 and six for the Phillipine 
Insurrection, 1899-1903. 

Fifty-eight were awarded in the China 
Relief Expedition of 1900 and fourteen 
for the Occupation of Vera Cruz in 1914. 

hty-two awards were made for extra- 

nary heroism on board ship to men in 
the line of the profession and eighty-three 
for gallantry in rescuing persons from 





Medal of Honor, old type. 





Medal of Honor, new type. 
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=| FERRIS POWELL MERRITT 


drowning. The records of all the 
cases indicate, without exception, 
extreme and desperate courage. 

March 3, 1915, Congress, in the 
Naval appropriation act, made the 
honor available to commissioned 
officers of the Navy, Marines, and 
the Coast Guard as there could be 
no reasonable objection to commis- 
sioned officers receiving the medal 
for acts which would have entitled 
an enlisted man to similar recog- 
nition. 


(CONGRESS in a new act of February, 
1919, authorized the President to 
present the Medal of Honor only to those 
persons who, while in the naval service of 
the United States, shall in action in- 
volving actual conflict with an enemy dis- 
tinguish themselves conspicuously by gal- 
lantry and intrepidity at the risk of their 
lives above and beyond the call of duty 
and without detriment to the mission of 
their command. 

The five-pointed bronze star medal 
attached to anchor was used from 
1861 to early in 1919 with changes only 
in the color and design of the ribbon. 
Distribution of the present medal of solid 
gold designed by Tiffany for the Secretary 
of the Navy has not yet been started, nor 
have any awards been announced for 
service in the war with Germany. 

The gold and silver, first and second 
class, medals of the United States Treas- 
ury Department are so frequently 
awarded to naval men that it is necessary 
to include them in any list of navy honors. 
Certain exceptionally desperate attempts 
by naval men tosavelifeatsea have been 
rewarded by the bestowal of the medal 
of honor as noted, but ordinary cases 
are generally covered by one of the Treas- 
ury Medals. Congress by several acts 
authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to bestow life-saving medals upon any 
persons who endangered their own lives in 
saving, or endeavoring to save, lives from 
perils of the sea, within the United States, 
or upon an American vessel. 

The award of good-conduct medals has 
been customary in the Navy since Apri 
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26, 1869. A circular of the Secretary of 
the Navy published on that date provided 
that thereafter any man holding a-Con- 
tinuous Service Certificate and who was 
distinguished for obedience, sobriety and 
cleanliness and proficient in seamanship 
and gunnery, should receive upon the 
expiration of his enlistment a good con- 
duct badge, and after he had received 
three such badges, under consecutive 
reenlistments, would if qualified, be en- 
listed as a petty officer and hold that 
rating during subsequent continuous 
re-enlistments and not reduced to a lower 
rating except by sentence of a court- 
martial. 

Commodore Schley, in 1884, then Chief 
of the Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
cruiting, suggested changes in the manner 
of its award. New regulations accord- 
ingly were published by Secretary of the 
Navy Chandler, and the medals were then 
defined as special distinctions for fidelity, 
zeal and obedience, and not granted for 
first-term enlistments. They were given 
at the expiration of subsequent three- 
year re-enlistments to men who had 
obtained a general average of four and 
five-tenths on their conduct records. The 
first award was a medal and subsequent 
awards were indicated by clasps on the 
ribbon naming the vessel on which the 
seryice was rendered. The recipient of 
the awards continued to receive the privi- 
lege of re-enlistment as a petty officer. 


GECRETARY TRACY of the Navy 
made further changes in 1892 and 


Good Conduct Medal. 





Obverse, old type, 
second class. 


Distinguished 
Service Medal. 





Obverse. 


ordered that any man serving under a 
continuous service certificate, recom- 
mended for honorable discharge, and 
distinguished for obedience and sobriety 
and proficient in the duties of his rating, 
should receive a good-conduct medal 
upon the recommendation of his com- 
manding officer. The regulations of 
1892 are now in force in the Navy, 
awarding the medal adopted in 1884. 

No increase in pay is allowed holders 
of good-conduct medals, although many 
attempts have been made to secure leg- 
islation making such provision forthe ren. 

The conspicuous and successful service 
of the Navy during the war with Spain 
received full recognition by Congress, and 
three medals were provided by joint resol- 
utions of the House and Senate—the 
Dewey Manila Bay Medal, the West 
Indies Sampson Medal and the Medal for 
Meritorious Service. 

The public resolution approved June 
3, 1898, presented a sword of honor to 
Commodore George Dewey and caused 
to be struck bronze medals com- 
memorating the victory of Manila Bay 
for distribution to the officers and men 
of the ships of the Asiatic Squadron who 
had served under Commodore Dewey 
during the battle of May 1, 1898. The 








Present fret 
class sold, second 
clazs, silver. 


UY. S. Treasary Life Saving Medate. 





Meritorious Service, 1898. 





Obveree, first class. 
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Sampson West Indies 


Medal. 





U. S. S. Olympia, the Boston, Baltimore, 
Concord, Petrel, Raleigh and McCullough 
participated. Eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five men were granted this medal. 

The Sampson-Schley controversy de- 
layed congressional action to honor the 
West Indies naval campaign until March 
3,1901. A joint resolution was approved 
on that date directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to strike bronze medals com- 
memorative of the naval engagements in 
the waters of the West Indies and on the 
shores of Cuba during the war with Spain 
for distribution to the officers and men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps participating 
in engagements deemed by him of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve commemora- 
tion. 

The resolution also provided that 
officers and men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps who rendered specially meri- 
torious service otherwise than in battle 
could be rewarded in like manner. The 
Secretary of the Navy under these reso- 
lutions issued the Sampson medal and 
the medal for meritorious service. 

Sixty-nine vessels participated, and the 
crew of each ship received the medal 
for the most important engagement 
fought and bars for the other engage- 
ments. 

The principal engagements honored 
were fought at various dates, beginning 
May 6 off Matanzas harbor and ending 

(Continued on page 24) 
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December 5, 1919 


The city of Washington is full of great 
and women and clairvoyants. One 
of the latter species asserts that she can 
advise successfully on love, marriage, 
gvorces, law, business, health, and other 
subjects without number. She can es- 
tablish your happiness and peace, make 
ap your family quarrels, and break up 
yourenemy’s power. The last two tricks 
seem to have a connection. 





“Would dispose of a few war trophies, 
direct from the fields of France, tuxedo 
coat and vest,” advertises a financially 

individual. Before purchasing 
any of this interesting collection one 
should make sure that the tuxedo coat 
and vest were the regulation government 
issue. 





The Kaiser has sawed 12,000 logs 
since he left his Fatherland under a 
doud, according to dispatches from 
Holland. Now, if he began on Novem- 
ber 12, 1918, and sawed every day up to 
thedate of publication of this issue of the 
Weekty, he has averaged thirty-one 
logs a day. We suspect this would be 
arather high average even for a man with 
a clear conscience. 





General Ludendorff and General Hin- 
denburg are testifying before the National 
Assembly in Germany as to their parts 
inthe war. Special police arrangements 
aremade to prevent any possible demon- 
stration by the people against the two 
former leaders. Somehow it is easier 
to respect a German who stands by his 
old pals than the rat that leaves a sinking 


ship. 


A plank fell from a building and 
knocked out a few teeth belonging to 
Mike MacGarvey, a construction worker 
imanarmy camp. The government has 
niled that he is not entitled to any dam- 
> on the score of destroyed property. 

the teeth been false, says the decision, 
hecould collect. As it is, he has suffered 
merely personal injury. 








The design of the Victory Medal that 
wil be given veterans has been approved 
ty Secretary Baker. The medal will 
te of bronze, as big as a silver dollar, 
with a figure of Victory and the inscrip- 
tin “The Great War For Civilization” 
m one side, and the names of all the 
Allies on the other. 





Barcelona, Kingston, Sydney, Tokyo, 
Youngstown, Berlin, Liverpool—no, this 
Snot a gazeteer of the world; it is a 

beginning of an incomplete 
lst of cities where big strikes are now 
0 progress. 





a veterans of New South Wales 
putting into practi ect a scheme 
farms for soldiers” that may offer 
Stome hints. Eleven men have cleared 

ted in tree nurseries some 180 












ts of land. one quarter of the 
wes taken by the government. 


The problem of caring for discharged 
disabled service men who must be 
reeducated before they can become self- 
supporting is being taken up with good 
results by the Carry On Association of 
New York City. This organization pro- 
vides homes for such men at a cost that 
can be met by their government allow- 
ances; in these homes the men find com- 
fort and support until they can hit their 
stride again. The Association wants to 
help the men to bridge the period be- 
tween their discharge and the complete 
return of their wage-earning abilities. 





Sergeant Jake Allex, Thirty-third 
Division, was born in Serbia but he was 
considerable American soldier during 
the war, winning the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, French Medaille 
Militaire and Croix de Guerre, British 
Distinguished Medal, Serbian Legion 
of Honor and Montenegrin Medal of 
Honor. 


Many books are being published by 
organizations that took part in the war. 
Among the latest are these: History of the 
129th Machine Gun Battalion, by W. W. 
Webber, Peirce City, Mo.; Overseas 
withjan Aero Squadron, the story of 
the Eighty-sixth A. S., by C. F. Pies- 
bergen, Belleville, Ill.; and the 805 
Pioneer Infaniry Regimental History, by 
Major Paul S. Bliss, 1684 Van Buren 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





If the Mexican newspapers copy the 
articles in the American press announcing 
that the “Cabinet Takes up Mexico,” 
there is legitimate cause for meditating 
as to 7 ee think. “Tak- 
ing up” Mexico is like picking up a burr 
with woolen gloves on. 


A tube containing $12,000 worth of 
radium has been lost down a bathtub 
drain in a hospital. Just enough for 
wages for the master plumber that 





spends fifteen minutes gettung it out. 
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The movement is under way to es- 
tablish an Army and Navy Club in 
New York. This is to succeed the 
Pershing Club and will be composed of 
officers and former officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
The membership fee for 1920 will be 
ten dollars. The committee is planning 
to erect a two million dollar ten-story 
building near Forty-second Street and 
hopes to provide the United States with 
the finest service club in the world. D. 
W. Banta, 18 Gramercy Park, New York, 
is secretary of the committee. 





On November 18, British, French, and 
German exchange reached the lowest 
marks in history, becoming respectively 
4.0514, 9.35, and 2.15. What would 
happen if they crossed the zero line and 
traveled out in the other direction? 





” 


“Wanted,” says a recent advertise- 
ment, “young girls for padding in a 
machine shop.” A steadily increasing 
number of machine shops are using engine 
waste and old paper for this purpose with 
satisfactory results. 





Another sign has appeared :ately in 
Pennsylvania and is causing interest. 
A shopkeeper has put out a door mat 
with the words on it: “If You Buy 
German Made Goods Don’t Wipe Your 
Feet on this Mat.” 





Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Japanese 
steamship company, is about to add 
250,000 tons to its shipping, to provide 
for future international competition. 
It is said they will devote especial atten- 
tion to the Tokio-Liverpool run. 





One of these new encyclopedias of 
science says that ‘“‘ Mexico has a 150-foot 
bridge across a river that is built entirely 
of mahogany.” It seems as though the 
peons could skid across a river of that 
sort without using a bridge. 





Not to be outdone in patriotism by 
neighboring competitors, the warden of 
the jail at Lawrence, Kans., has hung out 
over his jail the sign, ““Welcome Home, 
Victorious Sons.” Truth will out—even 
out of a jail. 





England is doing a pleasant thing in 
making big oak trees the memorials for 
those fallen in battle. A brass tablet is 
fixed to each tree, and the family of 
the dead soldier takes care of the tree. 


A British Tommy had been haled 
into court, charged with deserting his 
wife. In defense he claimed that a Blood 
clot on the brain, resulting from a wound, 
had caused him to forget that he had 
married. “She took me out one after- 
noon and married me,” he complained 
to the judge, who, struck possibly by 
the man’s ingenuity, contented himself 
with ordering the soldier to support his 
wife hereafter. She doubtless needs it 
after that. 
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“They all have, but if Micky blasts 
loose th’ strong-box with gelatine, the 
pressure will be more. The safe will fall 
through th’ wreck to th’ bed of th’ sea. 
That’s a few fathoms deeper than where 
it is now.” 

Mike left the mate and went below. He 
saw the three divers working over their 
suits in the engine-room. They were 
vulcanizing patches, weighing great boots 
with lead and going over the air-line 
couplings which were of Tobin bronze. 

earby was the youth who had swum 
aboard from Tompkinsville. It was his 
watch off from stokehold duty. Mike 
glided around the flashing crankshafts 
of the engines and whispered: 

“T hae an idea, Ray, ye can assist these 
divers. D’ye know anything aboot 
tackles and splices—drills an’ dynamite?” 

“‘Considerable, sir, about the last.” 

“Ye done some blastin’?” 

The fugitive nodded emphatically. 
He flashed Mike Monkey an encouraging 
glance. 

“That was my profession, ashore,” he 
said. “There are any number of people 
who will give me a good recommendation 
along that line.” 

The first engineer of the Jvor thought cf 
the police. He liked the. young man’s 
way of putting things. 

“Ye join th’ divers,” he suggested. 
“T hae four guid men in th’ stokehold. 
Assist at anything. We are nearin’ th’ 
wreck 0’ th’ Altic.” 

Eight bells struck from the belfry on 
the forepeak of the Jvor. Micky Mc- 
Masters emerged from his cabin, stared 
at the heaving sea, and went into the 
radio-house, where a youthful operator 
handed him three messages. 

The first was a general warning sent 
out notifying all ships that a storm was 
sweeping down the Atlantic coast. The 
second message was from McGovern, the 
owner of the Ivor. 

“Gringham and Sons,” it ran, “have 
cabled Russian consul offering to buy 
wreck of Altic for fifty thousand. . . 
offer will be accep - - . your ten 
days are our last. I expect results.” 

icky folded the tissue between his 
stumpy aap. He glanced at the third 
message. It was a general warning 
sent by the police of New York to all 
ships that had left the port within 
twenty-four hours. 

“Charles Ray,” it read, “alias Glycerin 
— feet ten inches tall—gray 

i on left wrist—wanted for 
robbery—first national bank—roselawn 
—Staten Island—all masters attention— 
notify R. C. Y. if aboard your ship.” 

Micky instantly thought of the stoker 
who had come aboard the Jvor while he 
was in New York. He had noticed the 
youth standing at the engine-room 
companion. He hurried to the bridge, 
squinted at the binnacle through the 
wheel-house window, glared at the 
helmsman and turned to Red Lanyard. 

“ Better get an il hose forrard!” he 
snapped. “Clear th’ deck of towmg 


(Continued from page 17) 


lines an’ bridles. Batten down every- 
thing. We'll lay by th’ buoy that 
marks th’ wreck, as soon as we reach it.” 


(THE mate gave the necessary orders to 

the crew. Micky lifted the voice- 
tube. He called to the engine-room for 
Mike Monkey. 

“On th’ bridge, blime quick!” he 
snapped. . 

Mike appeared, clad in a dungaree- 
jacket and greasy overalls. He held a 
bunch of waste in his hand. His brief 
inspection of the sea that was tossing the 
Ivor confirmed his worst fears. 

“Ye’re headed for Davy Jones,” he 
suggested. “Why not make harbor ’till 
th’ worst o’ this wicked blow is over?” 

“Why not?” 

“Ye heard me.” 

“T’ve stood enough from you. First 
th’ miserable steam you edged on th’ 
hengines. Then th’ noise an’ clatter you 
made below while I was tryin’ to sleep. 
And now you’ve gone an’ turned a 
respectable God-fearing tug into an 
hobject of suspicion. Look at that 
message!” t 

Mike Monkey dropped the bunch of 
waste, pulled down his oil-stained cap 
and reached for the tissue. He squinted 
at it. Bracing his spindled legs he 
suggested: 

“This radio is to all ships.” 

“Certainly! All ships ‘that left New 
York Harbor between then an’ now. 
You took aboard a _ bank-robber—a 
murderer! You're ’arborin’ ’im against 
th’ law. Bring that man t’me. I'll 
put ’im in chains myself.” 

“Ye can use him till we go back. I 
found a guid place for him. He is an 
expert wi’ high explosives. Ye need 
such a professional t’ blast apart th’ 
Altic.” 

“We'll be murdered in our bunks.” 

“T’ll answer for th’ lad. He’s frae 
Tyneside.” 

“Millbank, you mean. Likely Old 
Bailey.” 

“He’s a Ray o’ Lochenheath. I ken 
th’ clan weel.” 

“°E’s a crook. ’E can make you 
believe ’e’s anything.” 

“T tested th’ lad.” 

Micky McMasters considered the mat- 
ter. His decision was made for him. A 
towering sea cascaded upon the Ivor. 
The deck was covered for a fathom or 
more. A plume lifted, dashed against 
the bridge, and showered over Mike 
Monkey and the skipper. They emerged 
drenched to the skin. 

“Get below!” sputtered the -Cockney. 
“Hout o’ my sight, with you! You’re 
bad luck!” 

“T hae nae doot there’s ithers,”’ said 
Mike Monkey, dragging himself to the 
rocking starboard ladder. He waded to 
the engine-room companion and went 
below. Red Lanyard joined the skipper 

on the bridge. The Yankee mate was 
snugly clothed in a yellow sou ’wester, -a 
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Mike Monkey’s Bread Returns 


“We better lay-to with th’ quarter on 
th’ sea,” he suggested. She’ll ride easier 
that-a-way.” coe) a ; 

Micky studied the wind’s direction fof ” 
a minute. He spat the brine from his 
mouth. 

“Ring for reduced speed,” he shouted ° 
through cupped hands. “Blime hif 
I want to slow, but I got to.” 

“Hard up3with th’ helm!” ordered the 
mate, addressing the wheelman. “Keep 
her that way. Do you recommend oil 
skipper?” 

“Some. She'll roll ’er bloody funnel 
hout, but she’ll take no more seas like 
th’ last one that came aboard.” 


‘THE staunch and thoroughly seaworthy 

Ivor lay-to throughout the night. The 
seas came from aft, glided under the 
blanket of oil, hissed forward and disap. 
peared in a greenish mist. The fore-deck 
of the wrecker became dry enough to 
scratch a match on the planks. Dawn 
came with Micky McMasters pacing the 
swaying bridge. 

Mike Monkey appeared like a drowned 
rat. He had been tossed and injured. 
He limped forward and glared upward 
at the serene form of the skipper. 

“Ye miserable scum!” he exclaimed. 
“Ye lump o’ slag—a-standin’ there! 
D’ye know we’ve been fightin’ death all 
o’ th’ night. Two times I thought we'd 
go doon. She leaks, mon. Th’ seams 
hae started.” 

“You’ve got a Jonah with you!” 
screamed the skipper against the wind. 
“Th’ lad with th’ pale face what you 
took aboard, from the kindness of your 
’eart. Mark ’im well!’ 

Mike Monkey grasped a stay. He 
rimmed a wild horizon with an anxious 
glance. No lee shore was to be seen. It 
was the height of the storm. 

“Where are we?” he asked. 

“There or thereabouts!” said Mi 
McMasters. “The Altic is over there.” 
The little skipper pointed a bent finger 
toward the northeast. Mike squinted. 

ee hope we join her at th’ bottom 0’ 
th’ sea,” he said. 

Micky McMasters was weatherwise. 
He had sailed and steamed over the same 
course. He decided to edge toward the 
position of the buoy which marked the 
Altic. The Ivor’s propeller speed was it- 
creased. Thewreckerswungacross. She 
took aboard some water. Progress was | 
made toward the position of the buoy. 
It was sighted by Red Lanyard at night- 
fall. Beyond the spot where the Aljc 
had been sunk showed a far-off headland. 
Micky McMasters allowed the salvage 
tug to ride with the anchor down. This 
brought the Jvor’s bow into the wind. 
The deck, through the dark watches, 
resounded with the hammer blows of 
towering seas. The water rushed 
and curled over the stern. The 
room companion was latched tight 
aay th slow graying along 

ylight came wi gra: 
(Continued on page 3) : 
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BURSTS 


“Oh, Clarice, I’m so 
worried! You know 
you told me to put 
that piece of wedding 
cake under my pillow 
and I’d dream of my 
future husband?” 


we “Yes, dear; didn’t it 
(On “°° work?” 
SS “That’s what wor- 


ries me. I dreamed of 
the Seventy-first Regiment.” 













The visitor at the asylum paused 
before a lunatic who alternately smote 
his head with a hammer and smiled bea- 


tifically. 
“Why do you do that?” he asked. 
“Because,” quoted the nut, “it feels 


so good when I stop.” 


Among the passengers on the 
ship was aman whostuttered badly. 
One day he hurried up to the cap- 
tain and started: ‘Th-th-the—” 

“T’m very busy now,” inter- 
rupted the captain. “Tell the 
mate here.” 

But the mate was also busy, and 
the stutterer tried everyone else 
in sight without success. Finally 
he came back to the captain. 

“Look here, man, sing it! 
That’s the only way,” urged the 
officer 





Whereat the man chanted in a 

ic voice: 

“Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot and never brought to mind? 
The blooming cook fell overboard 
and is twenty miles behind.” 





“How about free speech in this 
country? Isn’t speech free?” de- 
manded the bewhiskered agitator. 


and 


The American Legion Weekly will use jokes 
and pay for those that are acceptable. For the 
best received before Friday each week, not ex- 
ceeding fifty words, five dollars will be paid; for 
the second best, three dollars; for all jokes ac- 
cepted, one dollar. Manuscripts will not bere- 
turned. This offer is limited to those eligible to 
membership in the Legion. 














He: “Please let me hold your hand a 
minute.” 

She: “All right; but how are you going 
to know when the minute is up?” 

He: “Oh, I’ll have to have your second 
hand for that.” 


“They say it used to rain a good deal 
in France,” remarked the man who 
stayed in this country to the man who 
went to France. 

“Tt did, brother,’”’ answered the other. 
“Tt rained so much that—well, I never 
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DUDS 


The girl had been 
sent down to the brook 
to fetch a pail of 
water, but stood gazing 
at the flowing stream, 
apparently lost in 
thought. ? 

“What’s she waiting 
for?” asked her mis- 
tress, whowaswatching. 

“Dunno,” wearily 
replied Hubby; “perhaps she hasn’t 
seen a pailful she likes yet.”— 

Tit Bits. 





Captain, to buck private sitting in 
the dentist’s waiting room: “What’s 
the trouble? Tooth-ache?” 

Private: “Naw, sir.” 
Captain: “Bridge broken?” 

Private: Naw, sir.’ 

Captain: “Want your teeth 
cleaned?” 

Private: Naw, sir.” 

Captain: “Well, what in thun- 
der are you after?” 

Private: “Nothing, sir. Some- 
body told me it was warm in 


Ul, ke 





Bystander, to officer with 


prisoner: “What did he do, 
sheriff?” 
Officer: “Opened the post- 


office door and walked right 
in.”’ 

Bystander: “But that’s noth- 
ing to arrest a man for.” 


Officer: “This guy done 
it with a jimmy at two in the 
morning.” 





A committee, chosen by the 
company to call on the top kick 
and explain how bad the army 








“Yeh,” drawled an American 
in the crowd: “‘I’d kind of hate to 
have to pay anything for yours.” 


“Oh, mamma, I’ve been having the 
best time playing post office today,”’ cried 
the young hopeful as he came running 
into the house. ‘‘We’ve been using real 


“Real letters? Where did you get 
them?” 





“Why, we found a big bunch in your 
top drawer, all tied up with pink ribbon, 
and we gave one to each family in the 
Street.” 

_ “How are you affected? Appetite all 
tight?” the medico asked the pale soldier. 

“Never better, sir,” groaned the 
doughboy, “the trouble is that every- 
thing I eat goes A. W. O. L.” 





She (refused a new 
hat): “I cook and 
cook for you and 
what do I get? 
Nothing!” 

He: “ You're lucky. 
I always get indi- 

ion.” — London 
pinion. 


could see what all the fighting was about 
anyway. If that had been my country 
when the Kaiser came down in 1914, 
I would have handed it over gladly and 
begged his pardon for the condition it 


was in.’ 





The lady whose motor car had run 
down a man called to see the victim in 
the hospital. 

“You know,” she said, “you really 
must have been walking very carelessly. 
I am a good driver. I’ve been driving 
for seven years.” 

“You got nothing on me, ma’am,” 
retorted the man, “I’ve been walking 
for fifty-nine years.” 


Government stenographers have busy 
days now. Two fair young typists 
were talking about their work the other 
day, and one said, “Isn’t it fierce, the 
amount of work we are getting now?” 

“Fierce?” echoed the other; “I should 
say so. Why, yesterday I typed so 
many letters for my boss that last night 
I finished up my prayers with ‘yours 
truly.’ ” 


food was, prepared a careful 
memorandum of grievances, ar- 
ranged like a lawyer’s brief. 
The sergeant listened to several points 
and then interrupted impatiently. 

“Why, there’s nothing wrong with 
the food! It’s darned good food. I’ve 
eaten it for twenty-seven years myself 
and look at me now.” 

“That’s it, sergeant,” replied a fear- 
less buck, “that’s our next point.” 





“Well, son, I’m glad to see you back 
from the war without a scratch.” 

“Wes, I scratching when I 
left the trenches.” 





A lieutenant was inspecting the tents 
after taps to see that all the lights were 
out. Approaching one tent that was be- 
tween him and the moon he commanded. 
“You in tent three, 
put that light out! 

Didn’t you hear taps?” S 

“My lights are out,” 
answered a voice from 
the tent. “It must be 
that moon.” 

“T don’t care what 
it is,” answered the 
lieutenant sharply, 
“put it out!” é 
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August 14, 1898, at Caibarien. They 
included Baracoa, Casilda, Cape Muno, 
Cabanas, Carbenas, Cienfuegos, Guan- 
tanamo, Havana, the Isle of Pines, Mariel, 
Mananillo, Santiago, San Juan, Porto 
Rico and Tunas. 


HE medal for meritorious service was 

awarded for the rescue of the crews 
from the burning Spanish ships that 
were destroyed on July 3, 1898, off San- 
tiago, Cuba. Naval Constructor Hob- 
son’s crew received the award for sinking 
the Merrimac in the channel of Santiago 
Harbor, as also did Lieutenant Victor 
Blue for skirting Santiago Harbor and 
locating the exact position of the Spanish 
fleet. Cutting submarine cables under 
fire, other deeds of like character and 
conspicuous individual services generally 
were recognized and rewarded by bestowal 
of this honor. 

The general service medals of the Navy, 
officially known as campaign badges, 
originally were issued under executive 
authority of President Roosevelt. Con- 
gressional action, however, soon fol- 
lowed the President’s orders appropriat- 
ing certain moneys for badges and ribbons 
to be distributed by the Secretary of the 
Navy to officers and men who participate 
in engagements and campaigns deemed 
worthy of such commendation. 

The badges all are numbered serially 
and a record kept at the Bureau of Navi- 
gation showing the name, rate, vessel and 
for what service each badge was issued. 
They are all of bronze in uniform size 
suspended from distinctive ribbons. 

The first of the badges is for the Civil 
War, given to officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy who served between April 
15, 1861, and April 9, 1865. The ribbon 
for this medal is of equal stripes of blue 
and gray for all services, representing the 
opposed armies. 

The Spanish War badge was issued to 
the personnel of one hundred and thirty- 
eight vessels that had served in Cuban, 
Porto Rican and Philippine waters and 
to certain personnel on duty at Key 
West, Florida and at Cavite, Philippine 
Islands. Another medal, known as the 
West Indies campaign badge, was issued, 
covering some phases of this campaign. 

The crews of sixty-five vessels shared in 
the general award of the Philippine Cam- 
paign badge for various periods of ser- 
vice in Philippine waters from 1899 to 
1904. A large number of men who 
received this badge earned it serving on 
captured Spanish ships. Land forces 
of the Navy at Cavite, Olangopo, Pol- 
lok and Isabella de Basilian also shared in 
the award. 
3The U. S. S. Brooklyn, the Buffalo, 
Iris, Monocacy, Nashville, New Orleans, 
Newark, Solace, Wheeling, Yorktown and 
Zahro formed the squadron of American 
vessels serving in Chinese waters during 
the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, and the 
officers and men received the China 
Campaign badge covering that expedi- 
tion for various periods of duty from 
April 5, 1900, to May 27, 1901. 


| The Medals of the 





(Continued from page 20) 


The Secretary of the Navy, since the 
Spanish War period, has designated four 
campaigns to be commemorated by 
badges—the Cuban Pacification, Haitian 
Campaign, Mexican Expedition and the 
campaign in Nicaragua. 


"THE official period of Cuban pacifica- 
tion extended from October 6, 1906, to 
April 1, 1909. Generally, the Navy, ex- 
cept Marines, did not participate to any 
extent in this operation. Certain officers 
and enlisted men of the Hospital Corps 
who served with the Marines were the 
only naval units to receive the award 
granted August 13, 1909, by direction of 
Beekman Winthrop, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The revolution in Nicaragua in 1912 
threatened disruption of the republic 
and destruction of property. A force of 
marines and sailors were landed under 
command of Rear Admiral Southerland 
and immediately afflicted defeat upon 
the revolutionists, established order, and 
restored the legal government. The 
landing parties from the U. S. S. Califor- 
nia, the Colorado, Denver, Annapolis, 
Cleveland and Glacier, who served ashore 
between August 28 and November 2, 
1912, received the badges commemorat- 
ing this service. 

The continuous revolution in Haiti 
reached such a point in 1915 that it be- 
came necessary for the United States to 
intervene to preserve order and protect 
public interests. A brigade of marines 
supported by a squadron of cruisers and 
gunboats effected the desired results in a 
campaign extending from July 9 to De- 
cember 6, 1915. Those who took part in 
the actual fighting and campaign against 
the outlaws were awarded the Haitian 
Campaign badge. The Navy Depart- 
ment has not yet announced whether the 
permanent force remaining in Haiti is 
to be awarded similarly or not. 

The various affairs of revolution, coun- 
ter-revolution and banditry in Mexico 
from 1911 to 1917 caused the dispatch 
of American naval patrols to the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts at various times, also 
the operations at Vera Cruz in 1914. 
Commemorative of this service the Mex- 
ican badge was issued to the officers 
and men who participated at any period. 
The names of the various vessels and lists 
of landing parties never have been 
published by the Navy Department. 

The Distinguished Service Medal, by 
the terms of law, is to be presented by the 
President, but not in the name of Con- 
gress, to anyone in the naval service who 
since April 6, 1917, or thereafter, dis- 
tinguishes himself by exceptionally meri- 
torious service to the government in a 
duty of great responsibility. The medal 
may also be presented to our allies under 
the same circumstances. Awards of this 
honor for the war with Germany have not 
yet been announced by the Navy De- 
partment. 

The law authorizes the President to pre- 
sent the Navy Cross, but not in the 
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name of Congress, to anyone in the nay 
service who, since April 6, 1917, 
distinguished himself or who shall them. 
after distinguish himself by extraordj 
heroism or by distinguished service in thy 
line of his profession, in cases where sug) 
heroism or distinguished service is not of 
a character to justify the award of the 
medal of honor or the distinguished ser. 
vice medal. 


(THE medal to commemorate the wa 

with Germany, to be known as the Vie. 
tory Medal among the Allies, for the 
Navy will be generally similar to the 
army medal. The rainbow ribbon ang 
the actual medal is exactly like the army 
issue and will be furnished the Bureau of 
Navigation by the War Department, 
Distinctive and different clasps represent. 
ing various services rendered during the 
war will be added by the Navy fe 
award with the medal according to the 
record of the individual. The Victory 
Button in silver for the wounded, and 
bronze for all others, represents the medal 
for the Navy when worn on civilian 
clothing the same as in other services, 
Regulations governing the award will be 
announced by the Navy Department 
when themedalsare ready for distribution, 

The badges and medals of the Navy 
are worn on occasions of ceremony as 
prescribed by the “Regulations Govem- 
ing Uniforms.” A section of the ribbon, 
five-sixteenths inch long and of the full 
width, may be worn upon occasions when 
medals and badges may not be worn, in 
a horizontal line in the position pre 
scribed for badges, either sewn or pinned 
on, provided no part of the bar or pin be 
visible. 

The following order of precedence pre- 
vails, worn on the left breast in order 
from the center of the body toward the 
left shoulder, except the medal of honor, 
worn pendent from the neck: The Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, Navy Cross, 
Dewey Medal, Sampson Medal, Meritor- 
ous Service, Civil War, Spanish or West 
Indies Campaign Badge, Philippine Cam- 
paign, China Relief, Gold Life Saving, 
Silver Life Saving, Cuban Pacification, 
Mexican, Nicaraguan, Haiti, Victory 
Medal and Good Conduct Medal. Marks- 
manship badges awarded in the Navy + 
and by the National Rifle Association fol- 
low in their own distinctive order on @ 
separate linein the same position one 
fourth inch below the first line. 

The laws creating the new medal of 
honor, the distinguished service medal 
and the navy cross provide for two dol 
lars monthly extra pay from the date of 
the act performed for all enlisted men 
obtaining either honor. 

Men honorably discharged from the 
Navy entitled by their service to med 
or badges may obtain them by making 
application to the Navy 
stating the full details as to dates and 
places of their service. Those men @ 
the service should make the applicatioa 
and statement through the ordinary 
tary channels. 
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WHAT THE LOCAL POSTS ARE DOING 


Hawaii has an ac- 
tive and earnest post 
of the Legion. Be- 
lieving in the trans- 
lation of thoughts 
into action, this post 
has come out for 
simon-pure Ameri- 
canism throughout 
the islands, demand- 
ing the suppression 
of foreign language 
schools, and favoring 
universal military 
service, increased pay 
for the Army and 
Navy, a genuine de- 
velopment of the Of- 
ficers Reserve Corps, 
and a firmer policy 
toward Mexico. Under Chairman Leon- 
ard Withington the members are actively 
going after the realization of these 


propositions. 


The Treasury Department has ruled 
that entertainments given by or for the 
benefit of the Legion are taxable under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. This act 
exempts from taxation only entertain- 
ments given by such organizations as are 
religious, charitable, or educational, or 
entertainments whose proceeds inure 
exclusively to the benefit of persons in 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States. Since the Legion members are no 
longer in the military or naval service, 
and since the Legion is neither charitable, 
religious, nor educational, Legion enter- 
tainments are taxable at the regular rate 
of one per cent for each ten cents or 
fraction thereof of the proceeds. 








A coat of new yellow paint was given 
the office of an editor ef a paper in Cass 
County, Minn., by members of the posts 
of the neighborhood recently. The 
editor laughed at the record of the A. E. 
F. in the war, and the men didn’t appre- 
ciate it. 





In the matter of increases in post 
memberships, Easton (Pa.) Post No. 9 
has a claim to make for the record 
increase. In the drive they added 825 
men to their first membership of 200, 
making a growth of 425 per cent. The 
claim certainly has some justification. 
This post, with 1,100 members now, also 
believes it is the largest post in Pennsyl- 
vania. How about it? 


The Milwaukee Journal has started a 
regular department of Legion news. 


Former Chaplain William R. Hughes, 
of the 148th Infantry, Thirty-seventh 
Division, has been elected mayor of 
Miamisburg, Ohio. He was chai 
and organizer of Post No. 165 of the 
Legion. 











‘Tenshun, posts with basket-ball teams! 
Englewood Post No. 78, New Jersey, has 
&team that issues a challenge to any and 
all teams of 135 pounds weight. Teams 
in that section of the country will find 


¢ 








There'll be no German opera played by the Marshall, Minn., Municipal 
Band. Almost every member of it belongs to The American Legion. 





trouble if they go looking for it through 
Luther J. Higginson, manager, 47 Pros- 
pect St., Englewood, N. J. 





The following telegram has been 
received by THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY: 

CENTRALIA, WASH. 

Four of our comrades have been 
murdered by the I. W. W. Grant 
Hodge Post No. 17 demands im- 
mediate action by every American 
Legion post for Congressional action 
on un-American individuals and or- 
ganizations and for a national 
publicity campaign to carry on 
Americanism. Line up your local 
posts and state organizations of the 
Legion. Congress convenes Decem- 
ber 1. Americanism must be the big 
issue. A publicity campaign carried 
on by every post for the next ten 
days will win our battle. Act today! 
Get this to every press in your state 
and before every post for immediate 
action. A copy of this telegram goes 
to every state secretary and to 
National Headquarters of The Am- 
erican Legion. 

Grant Hopce Post No. 17. 











Minnesota’s big post is the David 
Wisted Post at Duluth. Its 2,500 mem- 
bers have organized a fifty-piece band 
which delegates to the National Con- 
vention heard and saw at the head of 
the big parade. The post publishes a 
bi-monthly bulletin for each member in 
connection with the bi-monthly meet- 
ings. A recent dance cleared more than 
$800 for the post’s treasury. 





Champaign Post No. 70, Creston, Ia., 
has appointed a secretary to look after 
all allotment, travel pay, bonus, and 
insurance difficulties of veterans. To 
avoid the expense of employing a regular 
stenographer, one of the members pays 
his own stenographer a little extra for 
overtime, and she handles all the clerical 
end of the work. Two hundred men have 
been helped thus, and each time a man 
was helped it meant a new member for the 


post. 


nie i 


Support of Legion 
members in Hamil- 
ton, Md., has been 
pledged to the Police 
Department by Jef- 
frey Quante Post No. 
20, in view of the 
meetings of revolu- 
tionary elements in 
Hamilton. 





Starting last spring 
with a membership 
under fifty, Roanoke 
(Va.) Post has now 
800 enrolled mem- 
bers. “A thousand 
by Christmas”’ is the 
slogan of the cam- 
paigners. 





= 





Is it worth while to organize posts of 
the Legion in the universities and col- 
leges? Despite the fact that such posts 
can last only three or four years at most, 
veterans in the University of Oklahoma 
have decided that they cannot afford to 
be out of touch with the Legion for that 
length of time. They have formed Uni- 
versity Post No. 52, with 300 members, 
and beligve it is the first post of that 
nature to appear. When they graduate 
from the university they will find it 
easier, they think, to transfer to their 
home posts than they would find it to 
start in at the beginning if they had had 
no university post. 





Grey Eagle, Minn., had a homecoming 
celebration on Armistice Day and the 
town turned over to the Legion the pro- 
ceeds of the event, amounting to $150. 
Practically all the ex-service men in the 
community have joined Clarence F. 
Barry Post No. 203 in that town. 





Starkville Post No. 31, Colorado, is 
composed entirely of miners. On Armis- 
tice Day they marched in a body to the 
neighboring town of Trinidad, where they 
saw to it that all shops were closed and 
that everyone turned out for a celebra- 
tion, which, the correspondent asserts, 
was “one of the greatest events in the 
history of the world.” 





Quentin Roosevelt Post in the Bronx, 
New York, has changed its name to the 
David Wilson Ethan Allen Post. This 
action was taken because service men of 
Oyster Bay wanted to name their post 
Quentin Roosevelt, and the Bronx men 
felt that the post in Colonel Roosevelt’s 
home town had a prior claim to the name. 





The Gilbert S. Furness Post of Mandan, 
N. D., has nearly $1,000 in its treasury, 
raised by a series of dances given during 
the past two months. Therefore -¢ :. per- 
haps natural that the post announces 
that the dances will be continued through- 
out the winter. Mandan is a town of 
only 5,000 people, while the post has only 
} 40 members. Yet one dance brought in 

200. 
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ADAMS 


Black Jack 


CHEWING GUM 





SAVE YOUR OLD BLADES 


Use an Improved 


LEP 


AUTOMATIC STROPPER 


2HIARPEN 











20 
Complete 






with Strop 
Sold by all dealers at above prices, or sent direct 


from factory if your dealer does not handle it. 
Manufactured by 


ZIG ZAG SALES CO. 


215 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, 

















All the real old Doughboy songs not found in print--such as “Hinkey 


Dinkey Parlez Vous,’ “The Battie of Paris,” “Bon Soir, Ma'meelle,” ete 


three editions in France after three- 
quarters of the A. E. F had sailed for home. If you didn't get one over 
Send 75 cents, stamps or toin to 


Henry Mayers, 1410 Avenue H, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PREAMBLE 


For God and Country, we associate 
ourselves together for the following 


purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to main- 
tain law and order; to foster and per- 
petuate a one hundred per cent American- 
ism; to preserve the memories and inci- 
dents of our association in the great war; 
to inculcate a sense of individual obliga- 
tion to the community, state and nation; 
to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right 
the master of might; to promote peace 
and good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy; to con- 
secrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 
ArticLeE I.—Name 


Section 1.—The name of this organi- 
zation shall be THE AMERICAN LEGION. 
ArticLe II.—WNature. 

Section 1.—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
is a civilian organization; membership 
therein does not affect or increase liabil- 
ity for military or police service. Rank 
does not exist in the Legion; no member 
shall be addressed by his military or naval 
title in any convention or meeting of 
the Legion. 

SEcTION 2.—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
shall be absolutely non-political and 
shall not be used for the dissemination of 
partisan principles nor for the promotion 
of the candidacy of any person seeking 
public office or preferment. No candi- 
date for or incumbent of a salaried elec- 
tive public office shall hold any office in 
Tue AMERICAN LEGION or in any depart- 
ment or post thereof. 

Section 3.—Each member shall per- 
form his full duty as a citizen according 
to his own conscience and understanding. 

Articte III.—Organization 

Section 1—TxHe AMERICAN LEGION 
shall be organized in departments and 
these in turn in posts. There shall be one 
department in each state, in the District 
of Columbia, and in each territory of 
the United States. The National Exec- 
utive Committee may establish addi- 








tional departments in territorial posses- 
sions of the United States and in foreign 
countries. 
ArticLte IV.—Eligibility 

Section 1.—Any person shall be eligi- 
ble for membership in THE AMERICAN 
LEGION who was regularly enlisted, 
drafted, inducted or commissioned, and 
who served on active duty in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps of the United 
States at some time during the period 
between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, both dates inclusive, or who, being 
a citizen of the United States, at the 
time of his entry therein, served on active 
duty in the naval, military or air forces 
of any of the governments associated 
with the United States during the great 
war; Provided,that no person shall be 


Constitution of the American 
Legion 







































entitled to membership (a) who, being 
in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps of 
the United States during said period, re- 
fused on conscientious, political, or other 
grounds to subject himself to military 
discipline or unqualified service, or (b) 
who, being in such service, was separated 
therefrom under circumstances amount- 
ing to dishonorable discharge and has not 
subsequently been officially restored to 
an honorable status. 

SECTION 2.—There shall be no form or 
class of membership except an active 
membership as herein above provided. 


ARTICLE V 

SEcTION 1.—The legislative body of the 
Legion shall be the National Convention 
to be held annually at a time and place to 
be fixed by the preceding National Con- 
vention. 

SECTION 2.—In the National Conven- 
tion each department shall be entitled 
to five delegates and one ‘additional 
delegate for each thousand members 
whose current dues have been received by 
the National Treasurer thirty days prior 
to the meeting of said convention, and 
to one alternate for each delegate. The 
delegates shall be chosen at department 
conventions to be held not less than two 
weeks before the National Convention. | 

SEcTION 3.—Each delegate shall be en- | 
titled to one vote. The vote of any dele- | 
gate absent and not represented by an 
alternate shall be cast by the majority of 
the delegates present from his depart- 
ment. Alternates shall have all the 
privileges of delegates except that of 
voting. 

Section 4.—A quorum shall exist at a 
National Convention when sixty per 
cent of the departments are represented 
as provided above. 


ArTICLE VI.—National Officers 


SECTION 1.—The National Convention 
shall elect a National Commander and 
five National Vice-Commanders. No 
two Vice-Commanders shall be chosen 
from the same department, and no 
more than three from those who served 
intheArmy. These officersshall bemem- 
bers of the National Convention and of 
the National Executive Committee, and « 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairmen respec- 
tively of both bodies. A Vice~-Comman- 
der shall, on request of the National Com- j 
mander, act as chairman of either of said 
bodies. 

SECTION 2.—The National Convention 
shall also elect a National Chaplain. 

SECTION 3.—Such officers shall serve 
until the adjournment of the succeeding 
National Convention and, thereafter, 
until their successors are chosen. Vacan- 
cies in these offices occurring between 
national conventions shall be filled by the 
National Executive Committee. 

SECTION 4.—The National Commander 
shall appoint a National Adjutant. The 
Executive Committee shall appoint @ 
National Treasurer and such officials and 
standing committees as may be necessary 
and shall authorize or approve all expet- _ 
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ditures. All appointed officers shall 
hold office at the pleasure of the appoint- 
ing power, and all persons having the cus- 


tody of funds skall give adequate 
bonds. 
ArTICLE VII.—National Executive 
Committee 


SecTION 1.—Between National Con- 
ventions, the administrative power shall 
be invested in the National Executive 
Committee which shall be composed of 
the National Commander and Vice- 
Commanders in office, and of one repre- 
sentative and one alternate from each 
department to be elected as such depart- 
ment shall determine; provided that in 
1919 the delegates to the National Con- 
vention shall elect the Executive Com- 
mitteeman and alternate from their re- 

ive departments. 

SEcTION 2.—The Executive Committee 
shall meet at the place of the National 
Convention within twenty-four hours af- 
ter the final adjournment of the National 
Convention, and thereafter at the call 
of the National Commander. The 
National Commander shall call a meeting 
upon the written request of fifteen or 
more members of said Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 3.—Seven members shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Articte VIII.—Depariment Organization 


SECTION 1.—Departments shall be 
chartered by the National Executive 
Committee and shall be composed of the 
posts within their respective areas. Each 
department charter shall be signed by the 
National Commander and National Adju- 
tant. 

SecTIon 2.—Each department shall 
have a department commander, a de- 
partment adjutant, a department execu- 
tive committee and such other officers 
as the department shall determine. 


Articte IX 


Section 1.—Those who desire to form 
a post shall make application for a charter 
to the commander of the department in 
which they reside. The charter shall 


_ be issued by the National Commander 


and National Adjutant upon receipt of 
the application properly executed by the 
charter members of the projected post, 
but only when such application is ap- 
proved by the commander of the depart- 
ment, or by the Department Executive 
Committee. Post charters shall be coun- 
tersigned by the commander and the 
adjutant of the department. 

SECTION 2.—The minimum member- 
ship of a post shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee of the depart- 
ment in whose area it lies. 

Section 3.—Each department may 
ogee the constitution of its posts. 

charters may be revoked by the 

ent Executive Committee with 

the approval of the National Executive 
ttee. 

Section 4.—No post shall be named af- 
ter any living person. 


ARTICLE X.—Finance 


Section 1.—The revenueof THE AMER- 
Can LEGION shall be derived from annual 
ip dues and from such other 


sources as may be approved by the 
National Executive Committee. , 
SECTION 2.—The amount of such an- 
nual dues shall be determined by each 
National Convention for the ensuing 
year. 
Section 3.—The annual dues shall 
be collected by each post and trans- 
mitted through the department to the 
national treasurer. 


ARTICLE XI.—Discipline 


Section 1.—The National Executive 
Committee, after notice and a hearing, 
may suspend or revoke the charter of a 
department which violates this Constitu- 
tion or which fails adequately to disci- 
pline any of its posts forany such violation, 
and may provide for the government and 
administration of such department dur- 
ing such suspension or upon such revoca- 
tion. 


Article XII.—Change of Residence 


SEcTION 1.—Any member in good 
standing in a post removing from his 
department shall be entitled to a certifi- 
cate from his post stating his member- 
ship and the duration thereof. 

ArtIcLe XIII.—A uxiliaries 


SEcTION 1.—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
recognizes an auxiliary organization to be 
known as the “Women’s Auxiliary of 
The American Legion.” 

Section 2.—Membership in the auxil- 
iary shall be limited to the mothers, wives, 
daughters and sisters of the members of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, and to the 
mothers, wives, daughters and sisters of 
all men and women who were in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United 
States between April 6, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and died in line of duty or 
after honorable discharge and prior to 
November 11, 1920. 

Section 3.—The auxiliary shall be 
governed in each department of THE 
AMERICAN LEGION by such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
National Executive Committee and:there- 
after approved by such department of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


Articte XIV.—Ratification 


Section 1.—All acts performed and 
charters heretofore granted by the tem- 
porary organization of THE AMERICAN 
LEGIon are hereby ratified and confirmed. 


ARTICLE XV.—Amendments 


SEecTION 1.—This Constitution may 
be amended at any National Convention 
by the vote of two-thirds of the total 
authorized representation thereat, pro- 
vided that the proposed amendment 
shall have been read at such convention 


at least twenty-four hours before the vote | 


thereon. 
NATIONAL INCORPORATION 
This Constitution is adopted conform- 
able to the Act of the Congress of the 


United States of America of date Sep- 
tember 16, 1919. 





Garrett Cochran Post No. 1, Williams- 
port, Pa., is working to build a $50,000 
club house. Half that sum has already 
been pledged by the citizens of Williams- 

rt. A neatly printed “bond” is given 
or each dollar subscribed. 





“At Last—a Real Job 
! 99 


and Real Money! 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time stud 
would do for aman. Taking up that I.C.S. 
course marked the real beginning of my 
success. In three monthsI received my 
first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
1.C.S. in the quiet of your own home will prepare 
= for the position you want in fhe work you 

e best. 

Yes, it will! Put it upto usto prove it. Without 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon, — 
—_—o ee TAR OUT HR ee ee ee oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
» BOX 7069, SCRANTON, PA. 


. 
Explain, without » by I ualify for 
position, or in the sulfect, before which 1 mark Ke a 


and Kys. 








Mathe: 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto 




















AGRIOULTU I ree 
Poultry Raising talian 
Name. 
Present 7-20-08 
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FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The Liberty Lamp 


Made from a full round of 75 mm. 
ammunition—case, shell adapter, fuse, 
safety cap; with 8 light electric fitting, 
mounted on wood base, wired wit 
6 ft. cord. Price C.0.D. $15.00. 
A. J. ROBINSON 

214 S. Indiana Ave., Watertown, N. Y. 

NUMBER IS LIMITED 


An interesting and useful souvenir 
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Boston 


Garter 
Vitel Sitio 
The comfort and 
long service you 
enjoy in wearing 
the Boston Garter 
are the result of 
our fixed policy— 
Quality First! 


GEORGE FROST Co. 
AKERS BOSTON 


























“GETTING AHEAD 


is the fascinating story of a man who ac- 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years, by system- 
atic investing in high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds, Amount invested averaged $25 
monthly. Setting Ahead” contains noth- 
ing for the man who wants to get rich in a 
hurry, but will be helpful to all who wish 
to save from $5 to $100 monthly and invest 
by a safe method. ¢€ 
~ We sell all high- le stocks i 

on the New York See cr wtyt yp ap; 


al ,on nt monthly p . 
Bend for ;‘Getting Ahead.” It explains the plan. 

















145TSouth La Salle Street, Chicago 


PRESERVE AND PERFECT 
YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH 
REA 
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H.P. Sampers Company. Eo:rors & Proprietors 


195-197 FULTON S8T., NEW YORK 
Latest Cables — News of the World 
Interesting Stories — In Modern French 








__FIND YOUR BUDDY __ 














Rosert Roy Brown, Company A, 
137th Infantry, Thirty-fifth Division, was 
reported slightly 
wounded Octo- 
ber 2, 1918, later 
reported killed 
September 28, 
1918. He was 
last seen when 
he set out with 
William Dean to 
get water for his 
brother, Hebert 
Brown, who was 
wounded. 
Dean’s parents 
also have failed 
to hear anything 
further from 
him. Informa- 
tion should be 
sent to Mrs. Wesley S. Brown, Route 3, 
Kingman, Kans. 








Robert Roy Brown 





Witiiam H. WALKER has been reported 
killed, wounded and missing in action. 
He was with Company F, 309th Infantry. 
Conflicting reports lead relatives to 
believe he may still be alive. Information 
concerning Walker and names and 
addresses of officers of his company are 
sought by the soldier’s father, William H. 
Walker, 175 Van Buren Street, Passaic, 
m3. 





Missinc: Private Frank Osborne 
Moore trained at Camp Dix, New Jersey, 
and Camp Lee, Virginia, and went over- 
seas June 21, 1918, with the Thirty- 
seventh Division. He was in Company 
I, 147th Infantry. His serial number was 
1749231. Noword has been heard of him 
since he was reported slightly wounded 
September 29, 1918. His father’s ad- 
dress is George Farnham Moore, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Box 80 C, Somersworth, N. H. 





Missinc: George Ernest Fox, negro, 





Better Than All Text Books 
CHARGE FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


NO 


FREE BOOK ON 


Write today for Free Copy 














“en Patents 
How to 9 obtain a. Patent” Contains valuable 
- information and advice to inventors. 
obtain Tells how to secure Patents. Send 
model or sketch of your ‘nvention for 

opinion of its patentable nature— 

a Free. (20 years experience.) Talbert 
Pa & Talbert, 4823 Talbert Bldg., 
tent Washington, D. C. 





Get a Bannerette of Your Branch of Service 
Send $1.50 and we will send you one 
7x11 in. felt bannerette silk fringed, 
silk insignia of the branch of service in 
which you served, with gilded cross bar, 
silk cord and tassel, also silk embroid- 
ered service flag on same with or with- 
out the word ** Oversea,”’ and gold or 
silver chevrons suitable to hang any- 
where i. remembrance of your warrior 
days. Thisis an added attraction to any 
room. Can be hung i1 room or window. 
When writiog please menion the 
branch of service, also with or without the word 
“oversea,"’ and number of chevrons. Add 25 
cents extra for any chevrons over two. 
For 75 cents extra we will embroider the name of 
yout regiment and the company in which you served. 


Borough Decora‘ing Co., ™* bstecamrs” 
Telephone Farragut 512 1183 BROADWAY, N.Y. 























| whose last known address was Troop F, 


Ninth Cavalry, Statenburg, P. I., cannot 
be located by his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Francis Morgan, 1524 Easton Street, 
Alton, Ill., and she would appreciate any 
information regarding him. 





Metvin’ Sprics.—Will Lawrence 
Hastings and-other buddies of Company 
C, 108th Infantry, Field Signal Battalion, 
are requested to write to Fred M. Blair, 
McKesson, Mich., and Paul W. Haynie, 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 





Nets ANDERSON, saddler of the Ord- 
nance Department, 134th Infantry. In- 
formation concerning the whereabouts 
of Anderson is desired by Adjutant 
General’s Office, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Missinc: Corporal Eddie Herman, 
Company D, Fifty-eighth Infantry, has 
not been heard from since the report that 
he was wounded in the right shoulder 
August 6, 1918. Information is requested 
by his sister, Miss Clara Herman, Wah- 
peton, North Dakota. 





MaNnvuEL N. Lopes, Company B, 
Eighteenth Infantry, was reported miss. 
ing in action 
July. 1918. That 
was the last his 
father and mo- 
ther, with whom 
he lived at 7 
Freeman St., 
Provincetown, 
Mass., heard of 
him. Recently 
a friend of the 
family declares 
he saw Lopes 
enter a New York 
theater accom- 
panied by a wo- 
man. The friend 
waited until “ 
they came out, Manuel N. Lopes 
after trying in vain to get a policeman to 
help him, but the woman rushed the 
man into a taxicab and rushed him away. 
The policeman said he wouldn’t act, forthe 
friend was not a relative. The friend 
believes Lopes is suffering from aphasia 
or some nervous disease, for he did not 
answer when addressed by his name. 
Information is sought by the man’s 
parents. 








Diogenes, We Nominate Mr. Wallace 


A chemist named Wilson “‘ who was sent 
to Willoughby” may obtain the five 
dollars he lent William G. Wallace, for- 
mer sergeant in the Chemical Welfare 
Service at Cleveland, Ohio, by writing to 
Wallace at Norfolk, Neb., according to 
a letter from Wallace to the “Find Your 
Buddy” Department. 


Who Took the Picture ? 


In LeMans, France, a picture was 
taken of Company G, 142nd Infantry, 
Thirty-sixth Division. Harold T. Ester- 
brook, 222% Penna. Avenue, W., Warren, 
Pa., says he was supposed to get one 
when he returned to the United States but 
it hasn’t arrived, and he wants to know 
who took the picture and where to write 
concerning it. 








The address of the mother of FRED 
Spears, California, formerly of Company 
I, 362d Infantry, Ninety-first Division, 1s 
sought by Albert Wagner, 310 Liberty 
Street, Pella, Iowa, who was with Spears 
when he was killed and would like to write 
the man’s mother. 


- 
~ 


Hucn C. Carter, 115th Sanitary 
Train, Twenty-ninth Division, or anyone 
who knows him, is requested to send his 
address to Joseph N. Fers, 633 South 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. Carter’s 
former addresses were North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, and Fleet, Virginia. 





Ernest Gorpon, formerly of 484th 
Aero Squadron in France, F. E. Galloway, 
30214 East Washington Street, Spring 
field, Ill., wants to hear from you. 
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THE ——— The Millions 
Who Loved 
(Continued from page 11) That Great 
as a standardized product of exact | American— 


similitude. He is a type only in so far as 
he wears a prescribed uniform and lives 
the routine existence of his calling. 
Within his heart every old sailor is an 
individual. Each follows the sea from 
one or more of many motives. One 
‘dislikes the sea, yet follows it because, in- 
competent child of improvidence that he 
is, he squanders each pay as he receives 
it and never, at the end of an enlistment, 
has he the wherewithal to start life anew. 
Another is an economical man who regu- 
larly banks his wage against the time of 
retirement with pension, when he will 
settle in comparative ease in a haven of 
long years of dreaming. A third is the 
casual individual who chanced to ship 
in his youth and has never thought to 


change his mode of living. Then there is | 


he of the roving disposition, victim of an 
incurable wanderlust; and, again, there 
is the soul which, thrilled in its youth to 
the rage of the elements and found zest 


in the formerly hard life of the navy, has | 


the service required for retire- 
ment, but stays on because he knows no 
other existence. If aman has voyaged on 
tropical seas and viewed the Southern 
Cross in a heaven seemingly heavy with 
stars, he can grasp the full appeal of 
life at sea. 

Following the old generation of man- 
o’-war’s men is the new, of which such 
men as Torrey were the vanguard. The 
bluejackets who man our ships today are 
from every walk of life. They are not 
laboring under the social discrimination 
which was the lot of the old sailor, the 
war, fortunately, having dissipated that 
heritage of unfavorable tradition which 
was passed down from the crews of Paul 
Jones’ ships. The man-o’-war’s men of 
that day were a hard-fisted, villainous 
lot, the flotsam of the world. The new 
generation and many of the old are the 
antithesis of that lot. 


UP TO the very time of our entrance | 


into the war a large part of the navy’s 
personnel doffed their uniforms for civil- 
lan dress immediately after leaving their 
vessels. Every navy yard town thrived 
with establishments wherein bluejackets 
rented lockers in which to keep civilian 
clothes. When going from one American 
port to another many of the men ex- 
pessed changes of civilian clothing 
thead to reach the destination before 
In civilian dress they found 
that they were not discriminated against 
and could enjoy such pleasures as they 
mdulged in before entering the service. 
_ When war was declared and the blue- 
lacket, like the soldier, was swept into 
civilian home on a wave of patriotic 
welcome, the old sailor grew bitter. That 
the expansion of the Navy and the tem- 
Porary deflection to the sea of so many 
sons destined for _— pursuits was 
ay responsible for the change of 
public front the old sailor seemed not to 
. He predicted a swift return to 
the old discriminatory order following the 
cessation of hostilities. The war-time 
Super-hospitable condition of the hanging 
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Wrote Theodore Roose- 
velt to his son in Jan- 
uary,1918— 


“We Roosevelts are 
Americans, and can 
never think of being any- 
thing else—a man with 
our way of looking at 
things can no more 
change his country than 
he can change his 
mother; and it is the 
business of each of us 
to play the part of a 
| g American and try 
| to make things as much 
| better as possible.”” 





| AVERAGE AMERICANS 
| By Theodore Roosevelt 


The indomitable spirit that sent the Roosevelt boys to war at the 
first rumble of arms was their heritage from an illustrious father. 
Young Colonel Roosevelt was in the first division that went overseas. 
He was in the first battle after America’s entry—was wounded, 
promoted—and with the first troops to cross the bridgehead. 
the characteristic punch and forthright sincerity of his father, he 
holds forth boldly on the evils of unpreparedness as he saw them 
himself with the American Expeditionary Forces. 
touching extracts from the ex-President’s letters to his boys at war, 
we glimpse the depths of his devotion to America and American 





ROOSEVELT 


will appreciate 
his son’s 


first book— 


A genuine Amer- 
ican version of 
America’s part in 
world affairs dur- 
ing the war—with 
many intimate 
and _ interesting 
anecdotes of the 
late ex-President 
—told now for 
the very first 
time. 


With 


In the many 
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LISTEN, “BUDDIE” 
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hundred have already 
I have made up prints of TWENTY of my BEST NEGATIVES of 


VERSAILLES BELLEAU WOODS 


CLIFTON R. ADAMS, Mound City, Kansas 





BIARRITZ CHATEAU THIERRY 


published, others will be, as soon as Histories are written. 


get such an offer again. Another lot 
FOR LESS THAN YOU COULD GET AMATEUR PRINTS 
SEND ME YOUR DOLLAR WITH THIS AD TODAY 
If the prints are not satisfactory | will return your money. 
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TO THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


“You stand on the threshold of a 
new epoch in American life. You, 
yourselves, are to be the builders of 
that epoch. The message of which 
you are the bearers is full of dramatic 
possibilities; it is vibrant with the color 
and magnetism of a new patriotism. 

“Words alone can never convey the 
complete significance of it. If you 
have a picture to make give us the op- 
portunity of helping you. If you have 
a picture to distribute let us be your 
agents. 

“We will be proud to bear your 
message. It will be a privilege for us 
to ce with you in this great 
wor! 


Extract a letter 
trom OF coed to The 
American Legion. 


GOLDWYN 


PICTURES CORPORATION 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN, President 














Learn Tree 


Surgery 


The one real profession 


that is not overcrowded 


Healthful, fascinating outdoor work 
on America’s richest country estates; 
travel with carfare paid; good money 
at the start and a big chance for 
advancement; a dignified and scien- 
tific profession that commands the 
respect of everybody—this is the 
opportunity offered you as a Davey 
Surgeon. Write for details of 
our plan to train you—at home in 
your spare time or at our head- 
Quarters in Kent—and give you a 
in our own organ- 
tion, the largest and most success- 
ful of its kind in the world. Unmarried 
men, s 18 to 32 preferred. The 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 50 Elm 
Street, Kent. Ohio. 








66 s e@ 99 
Spirit of the States 
The stirring new march played 
during the American Legion 
Convention. 

Now on sale at all leading dealers 
Composed and published by 
ESTELLE PHILLEO 


65 W. 44th Street New York City 
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latch string, of course, could not endure. 
The condition is passing somewhat. It 
is doubtful if the pre-war condition ever 
again will obtain. 

The old sailor was partly right in his 
interpretation of the reason for the hos- 
pitality extended him, but the public’s 
opinion of the sailor of pre-war days also 
was partly right—about on a par with 
the correctness of the old sailor’s inter- 
pretation of the hospitality motive. 

It is unfortunate that those bluejackets 
who kept alive the public’s inherited poor 
opinion of man-o’—war’s men chose to 
wear their uniforms while indulging in 
their wildest port depravities. Their 
actions were particularly conspicuous 
by reason of the contrast their uniforms 
provided with the mufti of the civilian. 
The civilian saw one bluejacket com- 
mitting a reprehensible action and cone 
demned all who wore the same garb. 

Neither the old sailor, the vanguard of 
the new, nor the new particularly desires 
to be made much of. They do, however, 
desire very much to be received as 
individuals, the possessors of individual 
likes and dislikes, codes of ethics and 
degrees of education. No individuality 
is permitted the sailor aboard ship, where 
he is but a cog in an efficient machine, 
performing an appointed duty in a pre- 
scribed way. Ashore he would like to be 
considered a person and not a standard- 
ized type. 

The civilian knows little about the old 
sailor, who is not a particularly confiding 
person. The visitor aboard a warship 
who encounters an old sailor who is in- 
clined to talk is not likely to be enter- 
tained with authentic chapters from the 
old salt’s life. Rather will he be told of 
impossible incidents supposed to have 
happened in China or some other land 
with which the visitor is unacquainted. 
And the tale probably will begin with 
**When I was on the old Monongahela” 
or “Aboard the old Tuscarora, which 
had fourteen decks and no bottom, etc., 
etc.” 

Not even the present-day sailor knows 
much about his predecessor. He, like 
the civilian, is prone to be hasty and 
thoughtless in his judgment. It is only 
in periods of emergency, when the re- 
sourcefulness developed by a lifetime 
at sea is shown or, on the rare occasions of 
admiral’s inspection, when the old sailor 
decorates his chest with a half dozen 
medals or more, that the young man-o’- 
war’s man realizes that his predecessor, at 
some time or other, has done something 
which had nothing to do with alcohol 
and which did not involve impatience 
with things in general and the present- 
day seaman in particular. 





FROM BUTCHER SHOP TO 
PRIVATE OFFICE 


(Continued from page 18) 


number employed you arenot thought of, 
and someone else less capable and less 
deserving is selected because he is more 
progressive and more persistent than you 
are. 

“My advancement in the express 
service, first from money clerk to cor- 





responding clerk, then to assistant cashier, 





acting cashier, chief clerk, money onde 
department, and superintendent 
order department, Wisconsin division, 
was the result of hard work, frequ 
on nights and Sundays. I attribute 
promotions to one reason in particulgp. 
I always aimed to do more than th 
position called for or the company @& 
pected of me. % 

“My observation in the employmeg 
of men in clerical positions is that mog 
of them simply perform the duties 
which they are assigned in a mechaniql 
way and never try to improve methods 
or learn the work of others, and as, 
result they practically stand still in th 
matters of promotion and salary, jf 
they are not finally let out altogether. 

“If they would only study the details 
and methods of the business in which 
they are engaged, with a view of getting 
more business, or to improve the ways o 
doing it, their services as a rule would 
become so valuable they would som 
reach the higher positions either with 
those by whom they were employed, o 
by other concerns in the same line ¢ 
business. 

“As a demonstration of this, I cite ap 
instance in my own career. When the 
American Express Company first engaged 
in the business of selling drafts and other 
forms for remitting money to foreign 
countries, it was necessary for its agents 
to learn to convert foreign money into 
American money, and vice versa, at 
various rates of exchange. To most of 
the employes this was a complicated 
transaction. Feeling sure that many of 
the agents would make serious blunders 
resulting in loss to the company, I made 
up my mind that I would acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the foreign e- 
change business, and, if possible, become 
an expert in that line. 


_ BORROWED library cards from 
all my friends and obtained every 
publication I could on that subject. I 
was soon able to compile a book of 
tables which would convert any amount 
of American money into the money of 
any other country at practically any of 
the fluctuating rates of exchange, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of figuring such 
transactions in long hand. 

“It took me four years—evenings and 
Sundays and vacations—to compile these 
tables, which I offered to my employers 
without extra compensation. As a fe 
ward for my efforts the company gave 
me the privilege of publishing thas. 
tables in my own name, and agreed # 
buy them as needed for their own use 
These tables may now be found in use"§~ 
by practically’ every bank and met 
cantile concern in this country which has 
dealings in exchange on foreign countries. 

“After holding the position of super 
intendent of the money order division @ 
Wisconsin, I became local 
manager. Next, what my employes 
termed my talent for creative work 
me the title of manager of special d 
partments. I held this until I became 
manager and fiscal agent of the entire 
western financial department of 
company. ; : 
“About the time I compiled ‘Foreige 
Exchange Text Book’ and ‘Foreg 
Exchange Tables,’ now standard volumes 
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I conducted a sort of correspondence 
school of financial business for the educa- 
tion of employes of the company. I 
taught the agents, hundreds at a time, 
all of the facts concerning financial 
transactions. Well, in due time I be- 
came vice-president of the company. 
} guess that’s about all there is to tell.” 

And with a self-deprecatory gesture 
Mr. Brooks concluded his unusual narra- 
tion of his rise from the ranks, a story 
which may well prove heartening and 
inspirational to the young man who 
labors under the delusion that only 
money, exceptional educational advan- 
tages, or some sort of “pull” will “geta 
man anywhere” in the world of business. 





BOLSHEVISM—ENEMY OF’ 
AMERICANISM 


(Continued from page 9) 


occupations are regarded as not essential 
or even dangerous have adopted occu- 
pations which bring them within the 
classification of those entitled to vote, the 
franchise will be so widely extended that 
the result will be democratic majority 
rule. How long it would take to attain 
this result, even under the most favorable 
conditions, nobody knows. Russia is 
economically a very backward country, as 
readily may be gathered from the fact 
that all the bond and share capital of the 
whole Russian Empire in 1914, exclusive 
of banks and railways, was only about 
equal to the capital of the United States 
Steel Corporation, about two billion dol- 
lars. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions imaginable the process of develop- 
ment on which the Bolsheviki rely must 
take generations. Certainly here in the 
United States such a process would take a 
very long time, even assuming it could 
take place at all. 

The rule of the Bolsheviki has been 
maintained thus far over a very consider- 
able part of Russia, principally European 
Russia, by methods precisely like those 
used by the Czarist regime. No more 
brutally tyrannical government has ex- 
isted anywhere in the world in modern 
times. Not only this, but under this 
tule the economic life of Russia has been 
almost utterly ruined. Russia is today a 
weltering chaos. 

These, then, are the broad and salient 

“Tacts concerning this new form of des- 
potism whose strident challenge is heard 
m every civilized land. A lot of mud- 
de-headed romanticists, possessing no 
sense of the terrible realities of the social 
problem, who, had they happened to 
live in Russia, would be shot or impris- 
oned, are giving voice to this challenge. 
It is the solemn duty of every sincere and 
intelligent American to face the chal- 
lenge and answer it. Neither mob law 
hor repressive and punitive legislation 
wil avail anything; Czarism long ago 
exhausted the possibilities of these in its 
Vain attempt to crush out the revolu- 
tionary spirit. We can only fight Bol- 
shevism intelligently and efficiently with 

ce. The way to fight its propa- 
against it a counter-propaganda in 

of democracy. , 
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Order Yous Xmas Gifts Now | Beautiful Deluxe 128 Page 


Any of these Splendid SWEET Specials sent ON 
APPROVAL at our expense. If entirely satisfied after 
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be satisfied or no sale. 

Every Diamond of Superior quality, blue-white, | 
perfect-cut. PROFIT-SHARING PLAN. We accept 
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74% yearly increase in value. Liberty Bonds 


It’s FREE. Select your 
gift before Christmas and 
get it on credit. Maiden 
Lane's greatest collection of 
Precious gems, watches, 
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beautifully illustrated. Ten 
months to pay on every- 
thing. Write TODAY to 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, AMERICAN 


such an aititude finds its most uncom ex- 

pression. This bust was made by Prank ©. Wamdey. 

an American sculptor, who has done justice to 
subject. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


the line-like horizon. No ships or smoke 
showed. Red Lanyard, Micky and a 
diver stood upon the bridge. They 
studied the bobbing buoy which marked 
the wreck. 

“‘Roust hout everybody!” ordered the 
skipper. “Open hatches an’ compan- 
ions. Thesea’s goingdown. The wind’s 
veered. Get th’ tackle swung. I expect 
to lower two divers by noon. I want 
their report.” 

“Too rough, yet,” objected the diver. 

“Hit’s never too rough—with platinum 


”? 


at stake! 


ED LANYARD went forward and 

took charge of raising the anchor. He 
turned steam on the vertical windlass 
after Mike Monkey had popped up 
through the engine-room companions, 
taken one wild glance around, and disap- 
peared. The anchor was stowed in the 
hawse. The Jvor started clamping in the 
direction of the buoy. Micky McMas- 
ters maneuvered the wrecker across the 
undersea position of the Altic. He 
posted a seaman in the waist. The lead- 
line showed a depth of thirty-seven 
fathoms. Suddenly it fouled. 

“Th’ Altic!” snapped Micky. ‘“She’s 
probably right below. Grapple for ’er 
riggin’.” 

It was dark when the Jvor was in a 
position to send down a diver. Micky, 
after consulting his mate, decided to wait 
until morning. The barometer was 
steadily rising. Lights showed in the 
north. One marked the position of the 
headland. 

Disappointment filled the days that 
followed. The sea would not give up its 
prey. Currents, shifting sand, and a 
fresh half-gale from the west prevented 
the divers from locating the purser’s 
strong-box of the Altic. Their reports 
led to one conclusion. The Russian 
ship, built in Germany before the war, 
was crumbling under the influence of sea 
water. Her funnels had fallen. Her 
deck-houses were filled with slime and 
seaweed. Her rigging was rotten. She 
lay with a seventeen degree list to star- 
board. 

Micky McMasters cast a hopeless eye 
over the littered planks of the Jzvor on 
the ninth day of the option. The divers 
had been down. The process of getting 
them up had taken an hour of valuable 
time. They had to be lifted by easy 
stages from a depth of more than thirty 
fathoms. The diving gear was heavy and 
cumbersome. 

“IT told you it was a wicked pressure,” 
said Mike Monkey. 

Micky McMasters did not flare at his 
first engineer. He had other things to 
think about. The master diver’s report 
was an epic in disappointment. Sharks, 
a gripping current, darkness and death 
lurked at every turn made below. The 
bridge and combined pilot-house and 
chart-room of the Altic had crumbled or 
crashed through the forward deck. The 
torpedo wound in the ship’s side was 
abaft the stump of the foremast. 


The purser’s safe, built within a sheet. 
steel tank, had not been found. It 
with the other wreckage in the fore-holj- 
It was thirty-six fathoms from the surfags 
of the sea. No diver could work at that 
depth for very many minutes. The geg; 
aboard the Ivor was of the best obtainable 

Half-naked men gathered beneath the 
bridge and glared up at the skipper. 

“By noon tomorrow!” shouted Micky, 
“Give me till noon. Th’ option expires 
then.” 

“Wot have ye in mind?” asked Mike 
Monkey. 

.““Nitroglycerin. Plenty of it. Well 
blow th’ wreck apart. Then we'll search 
the bottom of th’ sea.” 

The first engineer stared over the 
bridge-rail. He circled the entire 
horizon. 

“T expect Gringham an’ Sons’ outfit, 
“They'll be peeved if ye blast th’ Altic.” 

“Break out all th’ nitro on board. Rig 
up electric fuses. I'll lower th’ divers at 
six bells—this afternoon.” 

Fortunately, the sea calmed. The 
west wind of the week shifted toward the 
south. Excursion boats passed between 
the Jvor and the headland. 


(THE blasting of the Altic was done 
thoroughly. Five hundred pounds of 
nitroglycerin, divided into many water- 
tight packages, were laid along her deck. 
A more than heavy package rested near 
the keelson. The Jvor’s anchor chain was 
allowed to slip to the last link. Mike 
Monkey stood on the wrecker’s fore-peak. 
He pressed down the handle of the blast- 
ing generator. A shudder racked the 
ocean’s bed. A mound of water ros, 
towered and burst like a huge green 
bubble. The staunch tug rocked. She 
rolled both rails under. Her stern dipped 
until her brow was out of the sea for many 
feet. She righted. Wreckage, rotten 
cordage, muck and samples of a year- 
old cargo came to the surface. 

“There’s a case 0’ caviare,” said Mike 
Monkey as he climbed to the bridge. 

“Damn th’ caviare!” snapped Micky 
McMasters. “Send down th’ divers.” 

An hour passed before the Jvor was 
cross-anchored over the wreck. The div- 
ers disappeared beneath the surface. Ai 
hose, electric cables and insulated tele 
phone lines were played out by the pump- 
hands. Micky McMaster’s face was J 
stamped with uncertainty. He listened 
to the reports phoned up to the tug. Two 
of the divers reached a part of the stern of 
the Altic. They waited while a third 
lowered himself to the bottom of the 
sea. Bubbles marked the man’s progress. 
He stayed down at the extreme depth for 
twenty minutes. He was drawn up % 
fathom at a time, with a minute's ret 
each fathom. 

His report, delivered to Micky McMas 
ters, when the helmet was unbolted by 
Ray and Mike Monkey, left little hoped 
recovering the safe or the platinum 
The ocean’s bed was strewn with wreck 
age. The seaweed and whirling sam 
made inspection almost impossible. Tie 
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electric light, also, was practically useless. 

Micky stared at the sky. Night was 
coming on. There would be no use 
working the divers until morning. They 
needed rest. 

“We'll get th’ treasure tomorrow!” 
declared the skipper. “Hit’s then or 
never with hus!” _ 

* Dawn brought all hands on deck. 
Gringham & Son’s option began at noon. 
It was likely that their wrecking ships 


“ already had left New York Harbor. The 


master diver made two descents. He 
came up the second timeand moved to- 
ward Micky McMaster. Hestammered his 
discovery when his helmet was unbolted. 
The safe, riveted to deck beams and 
ribs, was lying with its door upward. 
Around it was a mass of wreckage. 


A SHOUT from the radio-operator 
caused Mike Monkey to crane his 
scrawny neck and peer over the IJvor’s 
stern. Smoke showed on the horizon. A 
ship, or ships, was coming from the west. 

“Gringham’s a wee bit hasty,” said 
the first engineer. ‘“‘We hae twa hours 
to recover th’ precious metal.” 


“Not henough!”’ snapped Micky. 
“This diver cawn’t go down. Th’ 
others are afraid of th’ depth.” Who'll 


volunteer ?”’ 
Ray touched thelittleskipperonthearm. 
“T'll try,” he said. 
Mike Monkey squinted at the fugitive. 
B“Hae ye ever done any deep-sea 


I know a safe when I see one. 
Did the diver leave some kind of a mark I 
can follow?” 

Micky McMasters gripped Ray’sarm. 
He led him to the rail. 

“See that line?” he whispered. “Hit 
extends to th’ fiferail 0’ th’ Altic. From 
there you go upcurrent to th’ position hof 
th’ strong-box. We cawn’t grapple hit. 
There’s too much ‘wreckage on top an’ 
around. We cawn’t blow hit hup. Th’ 
platinum is in little lumps an’ bars. It’s 
Ural placer findings. Th’ hexplosion 
would scatter everything.” 

“T get you,” said thefugitive. “Rigme 
out in that diving suit. Givemeaknife,a 
jimmy and a good lamp. I’ll go down.” 
— ‘ow are you going to hopen th’ 

X 3? 

Ray held out his hands. “Ask the 
police of New York.” he said. “Of 
course it may be rusted shut—but I 
expect an old crib.” 

Micky McMasters gave the order to 
belt and bolt and strap Ray in the 
master diver’s suit. He descended at six 
bells. There remained one hour before 
the expiration of the option. Gringham 
& Sons’ two wrecking tugs dashed toward 
the anchored Ivor. 

Micky McMasters, Mike Monkey and 
Red Lanyard stood on the bridge and 
fumed. Bubbles bursting at the surface 
marked the crook’s course under water. 

three seamen shouted instructions 

to the pump hands and divers who 
out the air-hose and safety-line. 
helmet, built especially for deep-sea 
Work, was equipped with a telephone 
Wansmitter and receivers. Noon ap- 
Poached. The Cockney skipper leaned 
a aad bridgerail. He eyed the ap- 
hing tugs. His jaw hardened. 


oi SES 
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“Keep away!” he shouted. “You ’ave 
no right ’ere!” 

The nearest wrecking boat starboarded, 
swung close to the Jvor’s stern, and 
ranged alongside. An efficient-looking 
master-wrecker was standing on the pilot 
house. He pulled outa great silver watch. 

“Thirteen minutes more!” he sneered. 
“After that, get your tub out of the way 
and let a man go to work.” 

“Micky McMasters tried to answer this 
thrust. His throat gagged. His eyes 
welled with salty tears. 

“T still hae hopes,” whispered Mike 
Monkey. “All th’ lad needs is time. 
He’s arrived at th’ strong-box. He’s been 
down for fifty minutes—a record.” 

“What does ’e say?” asked the captain. 

“He says, over th’ phone, which isn’t 
distinct, that we’re to wait tiil he comes 


up. 


IGHT bells struck. 
from the nearest wrecker’s siren. 
option was up. 

Micky McMasters had no choice 
according to sea law save to pull up his 
diver, bring aboard the anchors, and 
leave the wreck to its purchaser’s agents. 

The master-wrecker flourished an im- 
pressive-looking document. He brought 
his tug close up to the Jvor’s rail. He 
leaped across the gap. Climbing to 
Micky McMasters’ side he exclaimed: 

“Give th’ job toa man! The Aldtic 
from stem tostern belongs to Gringham & 
Sons. Here’s th’ Russian consul’s trans- 
fer. You clear out!” 

_Mike Monkey supported the little 
skipper. 

“Ye are precipitous,” he said. 
hae nae rights till ye prove them.” 

“T’ll provethem!” Themaster-wrecker 
raised his arm. A score of dock-rats and 
stokers swarmed out of the tug’s galley 
house and leaped aboard the Ivor. They 
were armed with spanners and brass 
belaying-pins. Red Lanyard thrust him- 
self through the scum. He climbed to 
Micky McMasters’ side. 

“Our diver says he better come up,”’ he 
said. “I told him the option has ex- 
pired. He knows that Gringham & Sons’ 
wreckers have arrived. I guess it’s all 
off, skipper.” 

Micky McMasters sought the seclusion 
of his cabin for a few minutes. When he 
came out Mike Monkey and the mate 
were stowing aboard the tackle used to 
lift the divers. Ray was being brought 
up three fathoms at atime. He appeared 
above the surface at two bells—one 
hour after the option had expired. 

Mike Monkey stared at the diver. No 
line dangled from his rubber-encased 
fingers. His expression, as seen through 
the helmet-glass, was noncommittal. 
He shook his head. The pump-hands 
assisted in getting him out of the cum- 
bersome diving-suit. He reeled while 
walking to the Ivor’s galley, where the 
cook had coffee ready. 

An hour later Micky McMasters 
emerged from his cabin and went to the 
bridge. The Jvor under half-speed was 
heading for the nearest port. Two dots 
marked the ocean astern. Gringham & 
Sons’ entire outfit was working over the 
shattered wreck of the Altic. 

“Verra enterprising,” sighed Mike 
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Monkey. “They proceeded with jedg- 
ment an’ dispatch.” 

“The robbers!” said the skipper. 

I hae nae doot ye are satisfied.” 


MIcKY McMASTERS thought of 
his home on the Humber. He knew 
exactly how old McGovern would take the 
matter. Thewrecker wouldsay nothing— 
which was his way. But he would look 
daggers. 

“Circumstances were blime strong 
against hus, Mike.” 

“That they were. I minds a similar 
situation. Th’ wreck o’ th’ Glassford 
off th’ Manacles.” 

Micky McMasters drew himself erect. 
“Manacles, eh,” he rasped. “‘ Ye brought 
bad luck on hus by ’arborin’ that jail- 
bird.” 

“‘Harborin’? He has requested me to be 
put ashore at a place called Great Bar- 
rens. Hesays there are nae police or coast 
guards or telegraph lines there.” 

“We'll fasten ’im in chains and put ’im 
ashore in New York.” 

“He’s a likely lad. Pleasin’ and ingen- 
uous. Hecame from Clydebank originally.” 

‘CE goes in irons!” 

“He did his best for us, skipper. He 
tried.” 

Micky remembered the length of time 
Ray had remained under water. The 
fugitive had done all that a man could 
do under the circumstances. Reluc- 
tantly, and after considerable persuasion 
on the part of the engineer, the Jvor’s helm 





be reached before night. 

Ray was rowed to an ancient wharf. He 
climed out of the smallboat, leaned down, 
and handed the boatman a folded note. 
“Take it to the captain,” he said. 
Mike Monkey and Micky McMasters 
were on the bridge when the boat re- 
turned. They had seen Ray’s slen- 
der form vanish through a colony of 
bungalos and bathing-houses. He had not 
even waved farewell. 

The somewhat indignant skipper took 
the note from the seaman. He opened it 
and read by the aid of a side light: 


You did me a good turn, pals. I 
opened that box under water after 
fifteen minutes work over a sticking 
spindle. It was an old crib—good 
thing for us. Look in the bottom of 
the deep-sea boots I wore when I was 
down. I had to bring the swag up 
that way. I left the boots under my 
bunk in the stokehold. As ever, 
yours truly, 

Glycerin Jimmy. 


Micky McMasters found the boots 
where Ray had stowed them. Both 























were slit by a knife. The lead weights 
on the soles and heels had been lightened 
by fully one hundred pounds. A pleas- 
ing rattle sounded when the little skipper 
poured the platinum on the nearest 
engine-room plate. It made a white 
mound. 

“‘T hae nae doot Gringham & Sons will 
be peeved,” gasped Mike Monkey over 
Micky’s shoulder. 

“Peeved is right. We ’ave a visible 
hexample o’ castin’ bread on th’ waters. 





















was changed so that Great Barrens could 
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Miniature of Victory Decoration authorized by Allied 
Powers and U. S. Governmen 
For wear in the buttonhole in the lapel of 
your coat. 

This is the approved method of showing 
war decorations. Ever ex-service man is 
entitled to wear the Victory Decoration. 
Made of best quality silk, fast color guar- 
anteed. They are fitted with a neat device 
for fastening. 

If a oe notfor sale in your town send 
25 CENTS and we will mail you one by 
return mail. 


ALBERT TILT 
334 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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INFANTRY 
Co. ss”? 


Former Co. ‘F,” 310th Infantry men 
will want a copy of 


THE HISTORY 


of the organization they served in dur- 
ing the war—August 29, 1917, to 
June 5, 1919. Only fifty copies more 
available. Price $2.50 post-paid. 


GORDON HOGE 
23 Park Avenue New York City 
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Military Pennants 


made by hand of any division, any company, 
any branch of service. Showing all insignia. 


36 in. long, $2.00 Post Paid 


FULTON ART CO. 
477 Bergen St. Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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AMERICAN LEGION OFFICIAL JEWELRY 


Emblem Patented November 12, 1919. Manufactured and distributed only by National Headquarters, American Legion. 
All profits derived from sale of this jewelry accrue to the benefit of The American Legion. 











PRICE LIST 


Exclusive of Government War Tax. Add 5 per cent to given prices to cover this Tax. Order by number. Specify whether Bronze or Silver Center desired. 


BROOCHES 
10K gold 14K gold 
$5.25 ea. $7.00 
5.50 “ 
6.00 “ 
6.00 “ 


$2.50 ea. " 
“K” OR SILK FOB COMPLETE “C”? OR SUEDE FOB COMPLETE SILK OR SUEDE FOB COMPLETE 
Plate Gold Filled Plate Gold Filled IN GOLD 
$1.25 J 5 ‘ No. 
L259 
L260 
LINKS 


Sterling 10K 
$3.75 
3.50 


10K 14K 
$10.00 $15.00 
9.50 13.50 


Dumbbells same as lever links. 


All orders must be accompanied by cash or money order. Above prices include p prepaid. 
We anticipate being able to fill by Christmas all orders received up to and including December 20th. 


communications to ° 


National Headquarters, Emblem Division, The American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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HOW THE ENGINEER OF THE NC-4 
SHAVED HIMSELF WHILE FLYING ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC AT 90 MILES AN HOUR 
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‘auto Strep Safety Resor Company 5’, 
#345-Sth Averme, 
Wow York City. 































Gentlemen: - 





T thought you would be interested in receiving 
thie Aute Strop Razor mumber 742649, which went ecrose 


Cp Eapemite UEth ee am the’ hie tory mabing trenp-otlontio ( yN THE famous overseas flight of the NC-4, the first trans- 
K: C20 oF the BO-4. / atlantic flight in history, think of shaving calmly—two 
YI £ weed the razor while in flight with « great thousand feet above the sea—while roaring along at ninety 
& deal of pleasure and satisfaction. It has, I believe, the miles an hour! 

ee unique distinction of being the first rezor to be used by 

ee anyone in ati airplane and an espectsl interest in thet this That’s exactly what Lieutenant Breese did! He drew his 
fy particular flight was the firet trens-atlentic flight. shaving water om the engine radiator. He used an AutoS 


Razor. Not jus* once, but several times he shaved in the air 
. between Rockaway, America, and Plymouth, England. It was 
Youre very truly, the first time, we believe, a man had ever shaved in an airplane. 


Awe L.Rrwac . 
k d f Why was it that, in the crowded cockpit of the NC-4, Liew 
i tenant Breese took the time to shave? 


Please accept the rezor with my compliments. 


It was because he knew that, under ANy conditions, his 

AutoStrop Razor would give him the quick, clean, comfortable | 

a shave to which he was accustomed. No parts to unscrew—io * 
time-consuming adjustments to make. The AutoStrop Razor aa 

sharpens, shaves, and cleans without removing a single part. 











Read this letter from Lieutenant Breese to the 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company. It is repro- You can make eure of i “ 
Se just such a smooth, easy shave every ; 
Peres from the original letter sent to the x agen 4 morning. A remarkable stropping device, simple and efficient, 8 
afety Razor Company, September 1, along with built right into the frame of the AutoStrop Razor. It keeps the 


AutoSirop Razor, Number 742649—the razor 
which Lieutenant Breese carried and used in the 
historical transatlantic flight of the NC4. 


blades sharp and fresh—restores the splendid, keen edge in a few 
seconds, without taking the razor apart or removing the blades. 
Five hundred satisfying shaves are guaranteed from every dozen 
blades. 








Begin tomorrow to get the comfort of a fresh, keen edge for 
every shave. Ask your dealer today about the AutoStrop Razor 
free trial plan. 
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